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Fighters: Crucial U.S. Need in the Pacific 





The tactics and grand strategies of modern 
warfare allow for no exemptions from ser- 
vice. The uniforms, the honors and the in- 
signia of war are the rightful heritage of 
intrepid youth. But the services of war are 
the solemn obligation of every man, every 
machine, every square foot of factory floor 


space in the entire nation. 
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So it is that thousands of able, experienced 
men of General Machinery Corporation, 
backed up by countless production ma- 
chines, are devoting their entire time, their 
exceptional skill and their years of special- 
ized training to the production of the ma- 
terials and machines of Defense. They also 


are in the service for the Duration. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. « THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 


























They took part of a washing machine 
and made powder plants safer 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


YF cae used to shock your wife 
could cause an explosion in a 
powder or chemical plant today. Could, 
but won’t. 

Many clothes-washing machines 
have rubber ‘‘V-belts’’ for smooth, 
quiet running. But the whirling belt 
used to build up enough static electri- 
city to give a woman an annoying jolt. 
Rubber being an almost perfect insu- 
lator, the static could not flow to the 
ground. Attempts to make a belt to 
carry electricity away had resulted in 
nothing but a surface treatment which 
soon wore off. 


The same V-belts for the same rea- 
son caused static sparks in factoties — 
of deadly danger when the plant made 
powder, chemicals, gasoline. 

Engineers of B. F. Goodrich attacked 
the problem. But since nature made 
rubber an insulator, wasn’t it ridiculous 
to think of making it carry electricity ? 
Yet the Goodrich engineers, with years 
of experience behind them of Salen 
“impossible” things with rubber, final- 
ly developed a rubber compound which 
actually transmits electricity, and all 
problem of static in washing machines 
was ended. 


Then powder plants, chemical fac- 
tories, other hazardous industries began 
hearing of this new belt. Static in such 
plants has caused sparks that set off 
terrific, deadly explosions. The new 
Goodrich belt is now going into these 
plants, and they will be safer, defense 
workers will run less risk—all because 
continuous research in rubber has been 
a life-long B. F. Goodrich policy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


—Susl IN RUBBER 
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MOVIES! 


_ COST LESS THAN 
UNEXPOSED FILM! 





FUMED UNOER FIRE AT 
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Cover—This photograph by Rudy Arnold shows 
four of the United States Army’s newest and 
toughest pursuit planes in the air together. From 
top to bottom they are the Lockheed P-38, the Bell 
P-39 Airacobra; the Curtiss P-40, and the Re- 
public P-43. Such fighters are a vital need for 
Giteass of the Philippines (see page 11). 
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REMEMBER PEARL 
HARBOR! Hereisthe | LQW COST! 
fateful record of the 
treacherous Jap attack! 8 mm. 
Actual bombing scenes! 
Filmed on the spot! SOFT... $1.75 
Dive - bombing planes! 180 Ft..> 5.50 
Heroic defense by 
Americans! The film ; 
every projector owner 16 mm. 
must possess! Don’t | 190 FT..$2.75 
wait! Get CASTLE 
FILMS’ “JAPS BOMB | 360 FT..$8.75 
U.S. A.” 
(Also 16 mm. 
ON SALE AT YOUR sound-on-film) 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION 
**JAPS BOMB U.S. A." 
AND NEW 1942 
CASTLE FILMS’ 

CATALOGUE. 
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Congratulations 

CONGRATULATIONS ON GETTING UN- 
DER THE WIRE WITH YOUR CHURCH- 
ILL STORY FOR YOUR ISSUE OF DEC. 29. 


EDWIN L. JAMES 
MANAGING EDITOR 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR SUC- 
CESSFUL CROWDING THE DEADLINE 
BY GETTING IN THE CHURCHILL 
STORY—NOT MERELY A _ BULLETIN, 
BUT THE COMPLETE, WELL-ROUNDED 
ACCOUNT IN CURRENT NEWSWEEK— 
WITH A PICTURE ON THE COVER. 


BEN McKELWAY 
MANAGING EDITOR 
THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


YOU BEAT ME AT MY OWN GAME. 
ORCHIDS TO YOU FOR THE SPEEDY 
AND COMPLETE CHURCHILL COVER- 
AGE. 

WALTER WINCHELL 

NEW YORK CITY 


MAY I TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO 





NEWSWEEK 


CONGRATULATE YOUR ORGANIZATION 
ON THE SPLENDID TIMELY COVERAGE 
OF THE WINSTON CHURCHILL VISIT 
TO AMERICA FEATURED IN THE DEC. 
29 ISSUE OF NEWSWEEK. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
PRESIDENT 
HOME INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Axis and Religion 

Nowhere is the vaulting ambition of the two 
Axis Powers more clearly revealed than in their 
state religions. Let us fully understand the 
underlying philosophy of official German pagan- 
ism and official Japanese Shintoism, as well as 
their striking similarity. Then we shall know 
our foes for the extreme fanatics they are and 
be prepared to thwart their carefully laid plans 
to divide the world between them. 

The Emperor of Japan is held by his sub- | 
jects to be the lineal descendant of the sun 
goddess Amaterasu, the supreme deity, who is 
the exclusive possession of Japan. The Japanese 
people consequently consider themselves su- 
perior to the rest of mankind. Their mission in 
life is to extend the dominion of their divine 
emperor and his goddess-ancestor over the 
whole world. So exalted is that mission that 
every Japanese who dies in battle becomes a 
minor deity. 

While Hitler has not yet claimed blood re- 
lationship with the pagan Nordic god to whom 
the Nazis declare their devotion, he has fre- 
quently pointed out that he was divinely se- | 
lected to lead Germany to her God-given des- | 
tiny of ruling the earth. Thus the German 
people, too, believe themselves a chosen race, | 
and the soil whereon any German falls in the | 
glorious struggle for world domination becomes } 
hallowed ground. ] 

In the hands of the rulers of Japan and Ger- | 
many, religion is nothing more or less than a © 
formidable engine of aggression. So we must not 
merely bring about the downfall of the menac- | 
ing Japanese and German despotisms in this - 
war that they have forced upon us. We must } 
also discredit the evil myths that buttress = 
those despotisms. Let us not forget that we 
will reach our goal more quickly if we use our 
intellect and scholarship as weapons, in ad- 
dition to our tanks and planes. 


Cyrus S. Eaton 
Cieveland, Ohio 





Slogans 

At the first meeting of our advertising class 
following the dastardly attack on us in Hawaii, 
we were assigned the problem of coining a slo- 
gan that might aid in winning the war. We pre- 
sent our contributions below. 


The eagle’s beak 
For the sawed-off sneak. 
We'll hang the Mikado high. 


Perry opened them up; 
We'll shut them up. 


We'll make our bombers hum 
O’er the land of the rising scum. 


- Let’s go and “Ax the Azis.” 


Joun BEHRENS Harry LucHinr 

Pau. Hersst Rosert NEILL 
STANLEY Pappas 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Two microphones fit against the sides 
of his Adam’s apple. He doesn’t have 
to hold this “mike” = his hands are free. 


Western Eseciri 


How can a throat microphone 
help win battles? _ 


This throat microphone is something 
new—made by Western Electric for 
the nation’s air forces. 

It picks up the vibrations from the 
flyer’s vocal cords. Motor roar and 
machine-gun chatter don’t get in to 
drown out his radio message. And 
the battle’s outcome may depend on 
that message getting through. 


This important device was devel- 
oped by Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, pioneers in the field of aviation 
radio, and was made in the same 
workshop as your Bell Telephone. 
It is among the many benefits 
which have grown out of Western 
Electric’s long experience as manu- 
facturer for the Bell System. 


_eeets back of your 
Bell Telephone service 














New Departure 


ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE 








Concentrating its great man- 
ufacturing facilities on the 
production of ball bearings 
to established American 
standard metric dimensions 
and tolerances, for quickest 
possible deliveries. 


a] 

1 4 
@A special bearing requires extra tooling and 
different machine set-ups-- might well delay de- 
livery of many standard ‘bearings. Government 
and industry are cooperating in speeding 


defense with standard bearings. 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. and 
Ethel du Pont Roosevelt, an 8-pound 3- 
ounce son, at Philadelphia, Dec. 21. He is 
their second boy and the President’s eley- 
enth grandchild. 


Marriep: Gloria Vanderbilt, 17-year-old 
heiress to $4,000,000 and Pasquale (Pat) 
di Cicco Jr., 32, actors’ agent, at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Dec. 28. He was once 
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Gloria and Pat di Cicco 


married to Thelma Todd, movie player 
who died in 1935 .. . Rosemary Lane, ac- 
tress currently starring in the Broadway 
musical “Best Foot Forward,” and Hamil- 
ton (Buddy) Westmore, Hollywood make- 
up artist, at New York, Dec. 28. It is her 
first marriage; he was formerly wed to 
Martha Raye ... 7. A. Soong, youngest 
member of China’s first family, and Jih- 
tung Woo, daughter of the San Francisco 
resident director of the Bank of Canton, 
at San Francisco, Dec. 20. The bridegroom 
is a brother of China’s famous sisters— 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, and Mme. H. H. Kung—and of T. V. 
Soong, Chungking’s new Foreign Minister 
..- Harry Balogh, the redundant voice of 
Madison Square Garden, and Shirley 
Fischer, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 24. The 
well-dressed, sartorially splendid, and even 
natty fight announcer was “applauded a 
good ovation” by his fistic friends. 


Diep: Louis Eilshemius, 77, American 
artist, of pneumonia, at New York, Dec. 
29. An eccentric and prolific creator, he 
gained belated art recognition in 1932... 
Chester T. Crowell, 53, newspaperman, 
author, and onetime special assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry L. 
Morgenthau, at Washington, D.C., Dec. 
26... Blanche Bates Creel, 69, actress- 
wife of George Creel, United States infor- 
mation chief during the last war, at San 
Francisco, Dec. 25. Born of actor parents. 
Miss Bates was a San 
Francisco _ school- 
teacher before her de- 
but behind footlights 
in 1894. She scored 
her greatest successes 
in the early 1900s as 
Cigarette in “Under 








Two Flags” and “The 
Girl of the Golden “Culv 
West.” Blanche Bates 
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c DONTS AND A DO 


DON'T SOAK your hair! Frequent use of water 
washes out natural scalp oils, leaves hair 
wild and unruly, may encourage dandruff. 
Use KREML to keep hair neatly in place. 


b 
DON’T GREASE! ‘“‘Patent-leather” hair went 
out of style with the bustle. Let KREML keep 


your hair soft, lustrous, well-groomed— 
without that “axle-grease” look. 


DON'T NEGLECT! Don’t wait until it’s too 
late. Use KREML massage daily to check 
excessive falling hair. KREML helps your 
scalp maintain a proper oil balance. 





DO USE KREML! “Head right” in °42 with 
KREML-groomed hair! KREML helps keep 
your scalp clean, removes loose dandruff 
scales. Get KREML.. . today! 





Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures lovely, lustrous. Conditions your hair 
both before and after permanents. 


Hair-care Combination: Krem] Hair Tonic and gentle Kreml Shampoo 
(made from an 80% olive oil base) that cleanses thoroughly, leaves 
your hair more manageable. Get BOTH at your drugstore. Ask your 
barber for an application. 


DONT USE WATER A USE K R E M L 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 








THAT MY CAUGHTER 
HAS MARRIED AND MY SON 
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HAS GONE To WORK— 
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If your life insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YOUR life insurance 

agent were a mind reader, he 
could be of even greater service to 
you than he is now. 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which 
he serves you and your family de- 
pends a good deal upon the informa- 
tion you give him about your 
personal and family affairs. 


> Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in 
your family. Maybe a son has begun 
to support himself. Or it may be that 
increased income enables you to 
think in a new way about your own 
future. 


Suppose, for example, that your 
older children are no longer depend- 
ent upon you. In such a case, you 
may wish to review your life insur- 
ance program and possibly elect a 
different method of settlement. To 
advise you properly, an agent must 
take many factors into account. Will 


your son or daughter need further 
financial aid in the future? Have your 
living expenses been reduced so that 
you can now plan more definitely 
to retire? 


p> Your agent can assist you with 
these and similar questions in so far 
as they relate to life insurance. To 
help you best, his services must be 
personal services, based upon con- 
sideration of your individual needs 
and circumstances. 


If you are a Metropolitan policy- 
holder and feel that a change in your 


situation calls for a review of your 
policies, get in touch with your Met- 
ropolitan agent. If you will tell him 
what is in your mind, you will find 
him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will enlist 


the help of Metropolitan’s Home 
Office. 


p> Your agent’s services are always 
available without additional charge 
of any kind. He will consider it a 
privilege to have you call him. Or, if 
you prefer, get in touch with your 


Metropolitan District Office. 








COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 45 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


° e f 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘ 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y, 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Washington Trends 


Washington now expects the British 
to reverse the Lend-Lease flow to the ex- 
tent of supplying a large number of anti- 
aircraft guns to American forces 
There'll be many more moves to assuage 
Russia’s feelings, since Moscow has made 
clear that it felt slighted at being omitted 
from both Roosevelt-Churchill meetings 
... Signs still point to formation of some 
U.S. war council, with Willkie as one of 
its probable members . . . Constituents’ 
mounting complaints over retail prices 
have sharply improved the chances for a 
price-control law with real teeth .. . At 
last word Major General Burns was still 
slated to be next Ambassador to Moscow. 


New FBI Drive 


The next FBI campaign designed to 
thwart fifth columnists will be directed 
against former aliens who are now natural- 
ized American citizens. The agency, hav- 
ing already rounded up suspected aliens, 
has prepared long lists of naturalized citi- 
zens suspected of subversive activities. 
Federal agents are keeping a close watch 
on these individuals until there is special 
legislation or an executive order giving 
them clear power to act in a more de- 
cisive way. 


Hawaiian Echoes 


High Navy officials now say the Navy 
in Hawaii was more aware of the Japanese 
threat than seemed the case—but admit it 
took the wrong precautions. Nearly all the 
advance calculations were based on a hy- 
pothetical attack by enemy submarines, 
rather than by planes. Accordingly the less 
maneuverable craft, chiefly battleships, 
were conceatrated in Pearl Harbor, pro- 
tected by booms and submarine nets which 
only the specially built baby subs could get 
by. Most of the lighter and speedier de- 
stroyers and cruisers, which could more 
easily dodge torpedoes and hunt subs, were 
dispersed into open waters. 


Anglo-American Hitch 


- The generally amicable British-U. S. dis- 
cussions in Washington have produced 
one bit of subsurface friction: American 
officials charged with working out long- 
term Anglo-American agreements have 


been annoyed by British reluctance to 
discuss the matter. Before America en- 
tered the war, real progress was being 
made on an agreement that would give 
this country valuable concessions in re- 
turn for continued Lend-Lease aid to 
Britain. As originally revealed here, these 
concessions were to involve bases, access 
to vital materials, and trade understand- 
ings. Now the British, including Churchill, 
are avoiding the issue, insisting that the 
only job now is to win the war. While 
agreeing in principle, the Americans think 
an early understanding on Lend-Lease 
terms would avert much future ill feeling. 


Muffed Silhouettes 


Private aviation experts are protesting 
sharply over the silhouettes of Jap planes 
which the Navy released to the press on 
Dec. 16 to assist civilians and Navy per- 
sonnel to spot the craft. They claim that 
the sithouettes were crudely executed, that 
nearly all of them represented Japanese 
planes of 1925 to 1938 vintages, and that 
few if any would conceivably be used by 


Tokyo for attacking the American main- 
land. 


Churchill and Italy 


Behind Churchill’s references last week 
to the “boastful” Mussolini and the “in- 
dustrious” Italian people was his deep 
conviction that Italy is now thoroughly 
ripe for revolt. In private he says all avail- 
able reports portray the Italians as fed 
up with war and indicate that only the 
presence of some 100,000 German soldiers 
and Gestapo agents prevents a full-scale 
uprising. Other Churchill sentiments: there 
is more than an outside possibility of a 
German internal collapse, but the Allies 
should not count on it; Hitler is a “mad- 
man,” with a capacity, bordering on 
genius, for arousing people to follow him; 
Hitler missed his greatest opportunity to 
invade England in early 1941, when Brit- 
ain depleted its home-defense equipment 
much more than was realized to supply its 
Libyan and Greek campaigns. 


National Notes 


British sources insist that Camille Chau- 
temps, Pétain’s representative here who 
recently severed connections with Vichy, 
has failed to join up with the Free French 
only because the British object to it, not 
liking his past record . . . Prof. Alvin Han- 
sen, the John Maynard Keynes of the 
New Deal, has prepared a survey of post- 
war fiscal problems which the National 
Resources Planning Board will shortly 
publish and endorse . . . One Cabinet 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


officer is promoting a plan for a giant 
“War Production Corps.” The idea is to 
enlist men who want to “do something” 
but are disqualified from armed service, 
give them uniforms and Army pay, and 
assign them to various special production 
tasks ... The reports are true that Justice 
Byrnes has been spending long hours at 
the White House, helping formulate plans 
for reshuffling administrative powers. 
Trivia 

Department of Agriculture workers have 
been told to soft-pedal talk of the “un- 
derfed one-third” and similar social re- 
form subjects in official literature . . . 
Vegetarian groups are pressuring the 
Army to set up special units for soldiers 
who have conscientious scruples about 
eating meat . . . The FCC’s short-wave 
monitoring service has found that Rep. 
Martin Dies is the American most fre- 
quently quoted by the Axis radio in pro- 
grams beamed to this hemisphere. They 
emphasize his anti-Communist statements 
. .. The most embarrassed spectator dur- 
ing Churchill’s Senate speech was Swiss 
Minister Bruggmann; seated beside Rus- 
sian Ambassador Litvinoff, he squirmed 
uncomfortably during the ovation that 
followed Churchill’s praise of Russia. 





Trends Abroad 
Ficee though Britain and the U.S. will 


now concentrate on defending Singapore, 
military authorities say the current over- 
whelming Japanese air superiority makes 
the Malayan situation highly precarious 
. .. Vichy has been readying a formal an- 
nouncement of a new “state of amity” be- 
tween France and Italy . . . There are in- 
dications that Russian propaganda, which 
carefully distinguishes between the Nazis 
and German workers, is proving effective 
in some German areas . . . Best informa- 
tion is that the current reports of Finnish 
“starvation” are exaggerated . . . Canada 
will increase income taxes in March and so 
will float its new bond issue in February, 
before the new tax rates are announced. 


Self-Appointed Jews 

Strange as it sounds, scores of natives 
of Norway and other Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries are making false claims to having 
Jewish blood. If their claims are accepted, 
they are forced to wear identifying arm- 
bands and are subjected to more severe 
treatment. But an official certificate show- 
ing Jewish blood has this advantage: Only 
Jews are permitted to leave the occupied 
countries. And many of these self-appoint- 
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ed Jews have managed to get out. Diplo- 
matic reports say minor German function- 
aries have even sold the certificates to 
known “Aryans.” 


Argentina’s Stand 


U.S. and Latin American diplomats now 
have high hopes that the forthcoming Pan 
American conference will see Argentina 
adhering fully to the hemisphere war pro- 
gram (without actually declaring war). 
It’s believed the internal pro-democratic 
pressure will be too strong for “neutrality 
minded” Acting President Castillo, who 
has already been forced by public opinion 
to grant the U.S. nonbelligerer’. rights. 
It’s pointed out, too, that Castillo’ fail- 
ure to cooperate in the face of collabora- 
tion by the other Latin American nations 
might’ well bring covert Anglo-U.S. eco- 
nomic pressure to swing him into line. 


Spanish Army ‘Revolt’ 


Even while rumors of a Nazi march 
through Spain spread, another Spanish 
internal crisis developed—but was con- 
cealed by censorship. Recently several 
army and navy officers, convinced that 
the Axis would lose the war, approached 
Franco with a demand that pro-German 
Foreign Minister Serrano Sufier be ousted 
and Spain’s foreign policy reoriented, at 
least to strict neutrality. Franco relies 
heavily on army support and doesn’t get 
along with Sufier, but when the officers 
backed their demand with vague hints of 
“pro-British action” in Spanish Morocco, 
he immediately ordered their arrest for 
treason. 


Stiilpnagel Attack 


Despite severe Nazi repression, the bold- 
ness of French anti-Nazi activities and 
assassination attempts is increasing rather 
than decreasing. The Germans have care- 
fully covered up a daylight attempt on the 
life of General von Stiilpnagel, command- 
er of the occupying forces in France. A 
single assailant was waiting for Stiilp- 
nagel when he emerged from Paris’ Crillon 
Hotel by a side door opening on the Rue 
Boissy d’Anglas. The man fired several 
shots and escaped through nearby base- 
ments in the ensuing confusion. Stiilp- 
nagel was unhurt, but one of the bullets 
clipped part of the insignia off his collar. 


Portugal’s Fears 


Behind Portugal’s dispatch of strong 
garrisons to its island possessions is a 
broad strategical plan conceived by Dicta- 
tor Salazar. The authoritative word is that 
Salazar, all but resigned to an eventual 
Nazi or Nazi-aided Spanish invasion, is 
rushing to get 150,000 Portuguese soldiers 
out of Germany’s reach. He hopes to send 
50,000 troops to the Azores and Cape 
Verdes, 50,000 to Angola, and 50,000 to 


Mozambique. He’s planning to use these 
forces as an ace in the hole, much as 
Pétain used the French North African 
Army for so long. Incidentally, diplomats 
in Lisbon last week. were overwhelmingly 
predicting that Germany would soon 
march through Spain and possibly into 
Portugal, perhaps simultaneously with an 
invasion of Turkey. 


Foreign Notes 


Diplomatic sources say the 800-man 
Flemish Legion sent to fight Russia has 
had to be disbanded because its members 
refused to swear allegiance to Hitler .. . 
Portugal is suffering a labor shortage be- 
cause farmers and factory workers are 
throwing up their jobs to dig for tungsten. 
British and German competition for the 
metal has skyrocketed the price to $20 a 
kilogram .. . France’s coal shortage has 
made the Vichy post office the city’s social 
and business center. It’s a well-heated 
building . . . The Nazis are using Heinkel 
seaplanes in Russia. They’ve strengthened 
the pontoons to permit landing on snow or 
ice. 





Can Substitutes 


eeiattine for the expected tin shortage, 
food processors will soon start introducing 
alternative types of containers long in 
process of development. Besides various 
glass jars, these include metal containers 
coated with cnamels or lacquers instead 
of tin, cans made of steel treated by the 
Bachite chemical process to make it non- 
corrosive, a combination _ pliofilm-card- 
board package that will stand up under 
heat processing, and numerous steel- 
rimmed paper containers. 


Antitrust Policies 


The Justice Department has formulated 
new antitrust policies as a result of the 
war. Hereafter no monopoly prosecution 
will be pressed if it (a) would slow down 
defense production, (b) would tie up the 
time of executives essential to defense 
work, or (c) involves “collusien” result- 
ing from government policy. On the other 
hand, the department expects to push anti- 
trust actions against conspiracies which 
impair industrial efficiency (as in some 
patent cases) or lead to “excessive and 
permanent” consolidation of industrial 
power. To assure intelligent administra- 
tion, the department will get written 
statements of views from the Army, Navy, 
or other affected agencies before pressing 
suits which impinge on defense produc- 
tion. 


Batt Accomplishment 


William L. Batt, director of OPM’s ma- 
terials division, is being given Washington 
credit for a standout accomplishment— ar- 


ranging a vast increase in rubber shipments | 
just before the Pacific war. As a result, | 


practically all available supplies in the 


East Indies were here or on shipboard | 
when first shots were fired. Protection of | 
the last of the shipments has undoubtedly. | 
been one of the major jobs of the U.S, | 


Fleet during the last two weeks. 


Mexico Investments 


A number of top Wall Street figures and 
other American capitalists are showing 
great interest in Mexico as a place to in- 
vest funds. A new group may soon be 
formed, under leadership of a prominent 


broker who has been close to the New 


Deal, to buy heavily into Mexican enter- 
prises like insurance companies. The 
RFC’s recent interest in Mexico embold- 
ened these individuals to consider invest- 
ing there. 





Wartime Rackets 


Piatiee and Better Business Bureaus 
warn that a rash of rackets tied in with 
the war can be expected soon. A few are 
already operating. Among them: agencies 
which promise for a fee to obtain birth 
certificates for persons born in other states 
or countries; fake doctors, sometimes in 
Army uniforms, who offer selective-service 
registrants advance physical examinations 
for a prepaid $2 fee; plumbers who “pre- 
pare furnaces for air raids,” supplying 
parts at fat profits; and peddlers selling 
sand “specially tested” for its effectiveness 
in extinguishing incendiary bombs. Bigger 
swindlers, including those who organize 
phony charities and benefits, will begin op- 
erating as soon as their necessarily more 
complicated preparations are completed. 


New Radio Network 


Final details of the splitup of NBC’s two 
networks have now been worked ‘out. Al- 
though the FCC order of last May has 
been held in abeyance, NBC has gone 
ahead with plans to divide its networks 
and hope shortly to put the new set-up in- 
to operation. It probably will be called 
the Blue Network, Inc. (not the United 
Broadcasting System as previously re- 
ported), and will be headed by Mark 
Woods, now NBC treasurer. 


Miscellany 


Ed Wynn, after a long absence from the 
air, is now looking around for a radio show 
. .. Warner Brothers is trying to sign up 
Greta Garbo, who’s free-lancing, and Nor- 
ma Shearer, who’s making her last picture 
for M-G-M .. . California farmers, who 
bitterly opposed the Okie “invasion” of a 
few years ago, are complaining about a 
farm-labor shortage since many of the 
Okies have obtained jobs in aircraft and 
other war industries. 
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“WINGS OF DEFENSE” 
. this striking display 
shows you the amazing 


§ variety in sizes and color 


of G-E MAZDA F lamps. 
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e@The ever increasing 
demand for G-E MAZDA 
F (Fluorescent) lamps 
has resulted in many 
manufacturing economies in our fluorescent 
factories. In line with long established Gen- 
eral Electric policy, these savings are passed 
along to our customers through the reduced 
prices on G-E MAZDA F lamps announced 
below, effective January 1, 1942. 








This reduction marks another step in the 
downward trend of the cost of Better Light 
for Better Sight. (Since G-E MAZDA F lamps 
were first introduced in 1938 prices have 
been reduced as much as 60%). It is par- 
ticularly significant now, since so many of 
these lamps are being used to supply cool, 
efficient “indoor daylight” for defense indus- 
tries .. . to speed production, cut down waste 
and protect the eyesight of defense workers. 





14-watt T-12 .... eee 
*& 1S-watt T-8 ..... 2 oe 
15-watt T-12 .... ee 
20-watt T-12 .....e. 


30-watt T-8 eo ere ee eo ee 
40-watt T-12 e ) eoeoeeee 
100-watt T-17 eeeeeee 





Effective January 1, 1942 
NEW LOW PRICES ON G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 


was 90c .. NOW 80c 
was 75c .. NOW  65¢ * 
was 95c .. NOW 80c 
was 95c .. NOW 80c 
was 95c .. NOW 80c 
was $1.35 .. NOW $1.15 
was $3.00 .. NOW $2.60 





Above prices refer to daylight and 3500° white. 
Prices also reduced on soft white and colored G-E MAZDA F lamps. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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* FIGHTING FRON TS . Fronting the bay is the port area with 


numerous piers. Behind the shipping zone 

is the ancient walled city, or Intramuros. 

= = A precious relic of the Spanish conquista- 
dores, this half-square-mile area is full of 

“3 * “i : x treasured buildings such as Santo Do- 

P ] Ippimnes Put Up Sti { Fight mingo church, dating back to 1588, that 


stood the tests of earthquakes and cen- 














’ turies. 
Against Great Japanese Odds On Dec. 26, following a series of Nip- 
ponese air raids on the waterfront area, 
; one of which killed 33 people and wound- 
Ruthless Fury of Invaders Filipino defenders. But their most spec- ed 90, General MacArthur declared Ma- 
tacular feat of the week was a series of nila to be an “open city” not subject to 
Reflected in Bombing of Manila; ruthless bombings of Manila—a helpless, bombardment. This the Far Eastern com- 
undefended city that had been disarmed mander did under rules set by the Hague 





Navy Gets in Some Punches and declared open by Gen. Douglas Mac- Peace Conference of 1907, banning attacks 
Arthur. on towns which “are not defended.” And so 
The Japanese Air Force prowled almost Lying barely above sea level on Manila as to offer “no excuse . . . for a possible 


at will over the Philippines last week. With Bay and bisected by the sluggish Pasig mistake,” MacArthur, who had already 
a fury mounting daily its planes bombed River, the Philippine capital is as flat as a__left the capital to take command of his 
bases and villages, strafed civilians and sol- silver dollar. Deep in the tropics, its 600,-_ troops in the field, ordered the withdrawal 
diers, and covered additional landings of 000 inhabitants, including about 4,000 of the city’s military installations, includ- 
troops swarming onto beachheads to harass Americans, swelter the year round in hu- ing anti-aircraft guns. He also arranged 
the battered and dwindling American- mid heat of about 80 degrees. for the departure of the United States 








Jap troop barges such as these secured beachheads on the Lingayen Gulf Coast 
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High Commissioner, Francis B. Sayre, and 
of the Philippine Government. 

Japan’s answer to this step came no lat- 
er than next day. Following a two-hour 
plastering of ships in Manila Harbor by 
silver-winged two-engined bombers, two 
formations of raiders flew over Intramuros. 
They might have been aiming for shipping 
and docks in the adjacent Pasig River but 
their bombs fell squarely in the walled 
city. 

Part of the spectacle was vividly de- 
scribed by one witness, Bert Silen of the 
National Broadcasting Co.: “Suddenly I 
saw the whole roof of the Santo Domingo 
church . . . lift itself skyward. It was still 
in the air when the bomb blast came to 
my ears. Then a huge cloud of dust and 
smoke hid the building. Soon, Silen added, 
the old revered landmarks blazed in an 
inferno. 

Next day, although shipping was hauled 
out of the harbor during the night and the 
blackout was countermanded, Jap fliers 


blasted the 351-year-old demilitarized Fort 
Santiago in Intramuros, as well as the mint 
and the treasury building, but kept away 
from the nearby Philippine legislative 
building. After that, the city got at least 
a temporary respite ‘as the raiders turned 
their bombs on fortified Corregidor Island, 
in the mouth of Manila Bay 30 miles from 
the capital—an exploit which cost them 
several planes. But casualties among Ma- 
nilans had by that tinie already mounted 
to hundreds of killed and wounded. 

The world was astounded, and in Amer- 
ica resentment flared high. In Washington, 
Secretary Hull denounced the bombings as 
“fiendish inhumanity” similar to Nazi tac- 
tics. The Tokyo radio retorted that Jap 
fliers were aiming only at “military objec- 
tives.” 


Battles 

Out on the battle lines, meanwhile, Jap- 
anese troops continued surging onto Phil- 
ippine beaches under the muzzles of de- 
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Philippine front: The Japanese drives toward Manila 





fending guns. An epitaph for such soldiers 
as these had already been penned by Clark 
Lee, Associated Press correspondent. “They 
were coming on to d!-—and many of them 
did,” he wrote in a Christmas Day de- 
scription of the Dec. 22 landing at Lin- 
gayen Gulf. Lee also related how several 
transports and many landing boats were 
destroyed as American and Filipino de- 
fenders blasted away with 75-millimeter 
guns and other weapons. He added that 
many of the invaders were boys of 15 to 
18 armed with .25-caliber rifles and sub- 
machine guns. 

The Lingayen battle and slaughter were 
reenacted at two other points on the Luzon 
coast as Jap invaders captured beachheads 
at Atimonan and Mauban on the south- 
eastern part of the island (see map). 
As at Lingayen, outnumbered defending 
troops gave the invaders a hot reception 
and fought them desperately in a tank 
battle that developed in the sparsely 


‘settled territory. 


But with 200,000. Nipponese troops esti- 
mated.to have landed on Luzon Island 
alone, the sheer weight of man power be- 
gan to fan out and to make itself felt on 
all fronts. Thus the heavily reinforced Nip- 
ponese Army at Lingayen Gulf, after send- 
ing scouts to threaten Baguio, a mountain- 
girt summer capital and gold-mining cen- 
ter 25 miles east of the beachhead, start- 
ed a drive down the central plain toward 
Manila. 

This thrust the American-Filipino forces 
met by establishing defense lines around 
the Agno River, about 85 miles north of 
Manila. Similarly, in a move to counter the 
Nipponese pincer arm in the southeast, 
General MacArthur’s men took up posi- 
tions south of the Laguna de Bay, about 63 
miles from the capital, after fighting a 
series of furious tank battles in the area’s 
coconut groves. During these operations, 
the Japanese stepped up aerial activity all 
over the island, and Tokyo claimed “abso- 
lute supremacy of sea, air, and land,” in 
the campaign. 

There was no doubt that the Americans 
were up against it—short of men and par- 
ticularly planes. But both service arms 
scored successes against Tokyo’s invasion 
fleet. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, re- 
vealed that American submarines had 
sunk two Japanese transports, a sup- 
ply vessel, and a mine-sweeper, and prob- 
ably another transport and a seaplane 
tender. And the Army reported that its 
bombers on Christmas night sank at least 
one enemy transport at Davao, in Min- 
danao Island. 


Significance 


As the Battle of the Pacific went into 
its fourth week, it became increasingly 
clear that only a miracle—meaning strong 
reinforcements—could save the Philip- 
pines. The overwhelming numbers of 
Japanese troops and planes appeared 
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Manila bombing: Despite an ‘open city’ declaration, the historic walled 


certain to crush the gallant army of Gen- 
eral MacArthur sooner or later, unless 
more men and equipment can be landed. 

This problem of reinforcement is at the 
heart of America’s troubles in the Philip- 
pine war. The islands are more than 6,500 
miles from the United States but fewer 
than 1,700 from Japan. And the equip- 
ment needed most sorely by MacArthur’s 
men is pursuit planes—Lockheed P-38s, 
Bell P-39s, Curtiss P-40s, and Republic 
P-43s (the types shown flying on News- 
WEEK'S cover this week) —to gain air su- 
periority at least over the fronts and cities. 
But these planes are short-range craft and 
must be transported over such vast dis- 
tances by ships which, of course, are vul- 
nerable to Jap submarines and aircraft op- 
erating from island bases athwart the 
route to the Philippines. 

But even though the Philippines seem 
destined to fall, just as many strategists 
predicted at the outset of the war, Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his men may win a 
real victory in the battle for time that the 
Allies are waging in the Pacific. By taking 
a heavy toll of Japanese ships, planes, and 


men and delaying the Japs until the Allies 
can get set for the onslaught in Singapore 
and at other points, the defenders of the 
Philippines are performing a valiant serv- 
ice. whether or not they are able to hang 
onto the islands. 


Mars in the Jungle 


Dog-tired soldiers who dozed behind the 
wheels of their halted trucks and strug- 
gled to keep their eyes open in jungle out- 
posts fought a listless war 300 miles north 
of Singapore on the Malay Peninsula last 
week. After two weeks of blitzing, pressure 
on both sides of the front eased off from 
sheer physical exhaustion. 

While the troops were given their first 
respite in two weeks of war, both the Brit- 
ish and Japanese utilized the lull to move 
reinforcements toward the malarial man- 
grove-jungle battlefield. With fresh troops 
on the scene, brisk fighting flared up again 
over the week end.. ; 

On the east coast the opposing forces 
sparred indecisively around Kuala Krai, 


Wide World 


city was raked by Japanese fire 


45 miles south of the Thai frontier and 
also 140 miles farther south between 
Kemaman and Kuantan. On the western 
side of the peninsula, the British fell back 
to a point south of Ipoh, the tin center and 
gateway to Southern Malaya. 

In this area many Japanese snatched 
bicycles from the natives and rolled along 
with ammunition roped to their backs and 
tommy guns on their handlebars. Others 
wore Malay dress. Still others shinnied up 
into trees whence they were picked off by 
British rifles. 

Some Japanese patrols penetrated to the 
rim of the King George V game and forest 
preserve where hunting of wild animals 
was strictly forbidden. It was an open 
season, however, for human beings. 

Nothing worse happened to Singapore, 
the ultimate objective of all the fighting," 
than its Christmas greeting from the 
enemy. High above the city on Dec. 25 
flashed a single Japanese plane. Out of it 
fell, not bombs, but leaflets bearing these 
words: “Burn all white devils in the sacred 
white fire of victory.” 


The leaflets descended on scenes of 
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feverish activity. Under its new comman- 
der, Lt. Gen. Henry R. Pownall, Singapore 
continued to dig in against the expected 
all-out Japanese assault. 


Rangoon 


Control of Thailand enabled the Japa- 
nese to bomb Rangoon, the capital of Bur- 
ma and the vital port which feeds war sup- 
plies to Free China over the Burma Road. 
War is so much part of the Burmese capi- 
tal’s history that it once changed its name, 
in a rash of optimism, to Yan Kon (cor- 
rupted into Rangoon) , meaning “The End 
of War.” 

The past, however, was’ no preparation 
for what happened on Dec. 23. Fifty to six- 
ty Japanese planes swarmed over the city. 
Bombs crashed down on the strange amal- 
gam of East and West, where movies and 
European shops vie with native bazaars, 
where elephants and tractors unload ships 
on the same docks, where modern steam- 
ships ride among bamboo rafts in the har- 
bor, where modern office buildings gird the 
great golden shrine of Schwe Dagon Pa- 
goda, famous for its 368-foot spire. 

British and American pilots rose to in- 
tercept the invaders. Their planes were 
Brewster Buffaloes and Curtiss P-40s 
whose noses were painted to resemble the 
ferocious snouts of sharks. The Japanese 
formations were broken; nine of their 
bombers and one fighter were destroyed. 
The defenders lost three planes. 





Isles of Valor 


So ends a valiant fight against over- 
whelming odds. 


This official British obituary on Hong 
Kong, which fell on Christmas after a six- 
teen-day siege, might have applied equally 
well to America’s Wake Island, whose de- 
fenders were overpowered last week after 
resisting the Japanese onslaught for two 
weeks. 


Hong Kong 


British ownership of the rocky, 32- 
square-mile island of Hong Kong lasted 101 
years. Few in the year 1841 could foresee 
its eventual importance. Prime Minister 
Lord Palmerston referred to it contemptu- 
ously as “a barren island with hardly a 
house on it,” and Queen Victoria, in a burst 
of kittenishness, wrote to the King of the 
Belgians: “Albert is so amused at my hav- 
ing got Hong Kong.” But long before the 
Queen’s death the isle had become one of 
the military bastions of the empire. Sea 
power maintained it, but air power spelled 
its doom. It was impossible to build ade- 
quate airfields on the cramped, hilly is- 
land. 

The last tragic hours came on Christmas 
Day. Japanese planes, mortars, and artil- 
lery spewed death and destruction. Mount 
Cameron was enveloped in fire, and a red 


~ 


glow hung over the whole island. The de- 
fending British, Canadian, Indian, and 
Chinese troops were holding out on iso- 
lated points, including Victoria Peak, 
Mount Davis, Brick Hill, and Stanley 
Peninsula. They were harried and ex- 
hausted. The Japanese stormed position 
after position. The knockout was admin- 
istered by repeated bombings of water 
mains and the capture of reservoirs which 


and counterattacked with the precision of 
an army. They sank three Japanese war- 
ships, damaged four others, and brought 
down at least a dozen planes. Bombs from 
200 enemy planes and shells from un- 
counted warships gashed the volcanic earth 
around them, setting up roaring fires in 
the installations. Still, steady hands 
manned the guns and patched up aircraft. 
“Probably no military force in American 
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How the Nipponese wrested Hong Kong from the British 


eventually brought about the failure of 
the defenders’ water supply. 

At 5:30 p.m. on Christmas Day, Sir 
Mark Young, governor and commander-in- 
chief obeying instructions from London, 
appeared before the Japanese lines. He was 
whisked over to Kowloon on the mainland 
and there, in the faded Victorian grandeur 
of the Peninsula Hotel’s marble halls and 
aspidistra, he surrendered unconditionally 
to the Japanese, 


Wake 


Of Maj. James P. S. Devereux, 38- 
year-old commander of Wake Island, a 
fellow ‘officer once said: “He’s the kind 
of guy who would put all the mechanical 
aircraft detectors into operation and 
then station a man with a spyglass in a 
tall tree.” 

This thoroughness kept the Japanese 
from catching Devereux off guard on his 
tiny V-shaped atoll. The small force— 
originally 377 marines, seven navy medical 
men, and a thousand workmen—resisted 


history, not even the defenders of the 
Alamo,” said the United States Navy 
statement, “ever fought against greater 
odds, nor with greater effect in view of 
these odds.” 

Under an earth-shaking barrage, Japa- 
nese troops landed for the kill on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 22. But the fight went on till 
the last of the defenders’ twelve planes had 
been shot down and the last building 
crashed in ruin. At nightfall Wake’s radio 
went dead and the finale of the epic was 
lost in silence. 





Battling Empire 

The success of the Dutch as empire 
builders has often been attributed to their 
ability to sit tight on their broad beams. 
Tenacity plus shrewd thinking paid huge 
dividends in the Netherlands Indies, whose 
20,000 islands cover 735,267 square miles 
and contain 65,000,000 people. Tin, rubber, 
oil, rice, and a 99 per cent monopoly of the 
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world chinchona (quinine) supply created 
gigantic reservoirs of wealth. 

Sterner than the American, less auto- 
cratic than British colonial bosses, the 
940,000 East Indian Dutch left the brown 
population in possession of its lands and 
communal labor privileges. They took life 
easy themselves. 

At home the white colonists relaxed in 
loose kimono-like garments. They worked 
in the morning to avoid the heat of the 
day, slept in the afternoon, and worked a 
little more before launching into a stag- 
gering dinner at 8. The famous rijsttafel 
(rice table), often having twenty and oc- 
casionally as many as 40 courses, served by 
saronged native boys, ran the whole gamut 
of taste effects. It was a weird melange of 
meat, fish, eggs, curries, fiery sauces, dried 
mango, tamarind, and many another in- 
eredient known only to the cooks. 

Dutch character rose triumphant over 
rijsttafels, tropical heat, ample supplies of 
gin, and the easy life. The same toughness 
that won the Dutch wars of independence 
and created the empire appeared in the 
face of the Nazi and Japanese menace. 
The colonial leaders began their modern 
defenses before the present war and inten- 
sified them after the invasion of the moth- 
erland. 

When the Japanese struck, the Indies 
Army numbered 125,000 fully trained men, 
exclusive of conscripts. The air force had 
about 1,000 planes, many of them recent 
American models. The navy consisted of 
three or four cruisers, nine to twelve de- 
stroyers, fourteen to eighteen submarines, 
besides many smaller craft. 

Without waiting for an invasion of their 
territory, the Dutch sprang to action. Last 
week they were able to present a creditable 
list of successes. Their bombers completed 
destruction of naval units operating off 
Miri, Sarawak. When Japanese forces ef- 
fected a landing at Kuching, Sarawak’s 
capital, more Dutch bombers sank a de- 
stroyer or transport. Dutch pilots co- 
operated with Americans over Mindanao 
and with the British over Malaya. 

The Netherlands official tally showed 
that its forces from Dec. 7 to Dec. 27 sank 
one Japanese cruiser, two destroyers, four 
troop transports, three freighters, four sup- 
ply transports, one lighter, one unclassified 
ship—a greater toll than either the United 
States or Britain could boast. Two Japa- 
nese cruisers, one seaplane tender, and two 
transports were damaged. 

Heavily engaged elsewhere, the Japa- 
nese answered this activity up to Dec. 28 


with random bombings of islands such as 
_Tarakan, Natuna Islands, and towns in 
_ the North Celebes and New Guinea. But 
| this week the Japs made their first attempt 


to move into the Netherlands Indies. 

The point of attack was Medan, Su- 
matra, 400 miles northwest of Singapore 
and 175 miles across the Straits of Ma- 
lacca from the fallen base at Penang. 
While seventeen planes bombed Meden, 
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The Critical Position of the Philippines 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


; seeking to understand 
the Japanese “Greater Asia” program 
of conquest must view it as a whole to 
appreciate the various military actions 
which have taken place, which are now 
in progress, and which are yet to come. 

Fortunately for the Japanese, the 
ABCD powers and Russia, which form 
a geographical ring around Nippon, are 
unable to unite for any major coordi- 
nated offensive by land, sea, or air. 
Consequently, the Japanese are follow- 
ing the simple strategy, pursued so 
successfully by Hitler, of striking each 
objective separately and progressively. 

In the fulfillment of this strategy, 
Japan has deferred, for the time being, 
launching major attacks on China, the 
Netherlands Indies, and Russia. But, 
in accordance with her plan for im- 
mediate action, she launched her ini- 
tial land attacks against the Hong Kong 
salient, the Philippines, and Borneo as 
preliminary movements to be devel- 
oped paralleling her drive against Singa- 
pore. 

These attacks in the Pacific are so 
coordinated that the forces released 
after one successful effort are available 
for the critical period in the next move. 
And it is the application of this strate- 
gical principle, after the fall of Hong 
Kong, that made it possible for Japan, 
with local control of air and sea, to in- 
tensify her invasion effort on Luzon 
(see map, page 12) after sewing up the 
Davao section of Mindanao. 


As the Philippines occupy a vital 
flank position on the Japanese march 
southward, it is most important in the 
Allied grand strategy that they hold 
out long enough to give the Singapore 
garrison, the Malaya front, and the 
Burma supporting troops the time need- 
ed to perfect their plans. Moreover, a 
determined and prolonged defense of 
Manila will contain large numbers of 
Japanese sea, air, and land forces. 

Now that the Japanese plan of at- 
tack on Manila has been completely un- 
folded, in the recent landings at Mau- 
ban and Atimonan, definite steps can 
be taken to meet the coming siege op- 
erations of the invader. The Japanese 
troops established on the Pacific shore 
south of Manila, equipped with tanks, 
have gained the important port, rail, 
and highway center of Lucena. They 
may be expected to push toward Batan- 


gas, the key railhead and airport of the 
Laguna de Bay area, before attempting 
the final drive on Manila. 

Occupation of the Atimonan-Lucena 
line presages grave consequences for 
the defenders, as it cuts across the 
Tayabas Isthmus, isolating the Manila 
region and giving to the Japanese com- 
plete domination of all South Luzon. 
This is the natural base area for the 
lines of approach from the south to the 
Cavite Naval Base and Manila area. 
However, such a movement will proba- 
bly not get under full headway until 
contact has been established with the 
troops at Legaspi now moving north 
via the Naga-Lucena rail and highway. 


In the north, the Aparri column 
has established a strong beachhead and 
air base and has pushed its vanguard 
southward through the valley of the 
Cagayan for juncture with the forces 
landed on the Lingayen beaches. By 
means of connecting mountain patrols, 
this column probably has gained liaison 
through Bontoc and Baguio with the 
landing groups along the Vigan-San 
Fernando de Union coastline. These 
movements would indicate that the in- 
vaders are in control of all the key 
points of North Luzon. 

The troops landing in the Lingayen 
sector, equipped with tanks, have 
pushed into the open plain now facing 
General Wainwright’s forces entrenched 
along the banks of the Agno River. 
Here the Japanese are athwart the 
railroad and highway communications 
that connect the central and northern 
provinces of Luzon. In this position 
the invaders are gathering their 
strength for a double-column drive, in 
conjunction with their forces coming 
up from the south, directed on their 
main goal. One column is pointed along 
the railroad via Tarlac and the other is 
getting set to plunge down the valley 
of the Pampanga through Cabanatuan. 

Thus, at the beginning of the week, 
with both North and South Luzon oc- 
cupied by the invaders, the army of the 
Philippines was in a critical position. 
Overwhelmed by enemy air power, with 
the sea lanes controlled by the invader, 
General MacArthur was fighting a 
series of delaying actions in an advance 
post position, with no _ reasonable 
chance of success without reinforce- 
ment. 
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killing 30 persons and wounding 70, Japa- 
nese troops were landed nearby. Dutch 
troops immediately attacked the invaders, 
and a new theater of war opened up. 
Japanese strategy apparently aims to con- 
trol the Straits of Malacca and seize bases 
on all sides of Singapore so as to cut off 
reinforcements. 





Sub Threat 


The United States last week scored its 
first kill in the battle against Japanese sub- 
marines in Western coastal waters. In a 
terse Christmas Day bulletin the War De- 
partment announced that an Army bomb- 
er from the Western defense command had 
“successfully attacked an enemy subma- 
rine off the California coast.” 

Then it added graphically: “Soon after 
the submarine was sighted it made an 
emergency dive. A bomb was dropped and 
the submarine emerged and then sank. Two 
more bombs were dropped, apparently 
scoring direct hits, and filling the air with 
debris.” The Army gave no information 
as to the exact spot or time at which the 
bomber had blasted the marauder to bits. 
However, it was the fourth time that Army 
or Navy planes had attacked enemy subs 
in the Pacific coastal zone, although no 
claims of hits were made previously. 

This success came on the heels of an ex- 
citing series of submarine attacks on mer- 
chantmen off the Western Seaboard. One 
of these, according to watchers on the Cali- 
fornia coast on Dec. 24, was an eerie af- 
fair: first, these observers reported, they 
saw about 6 miles offshore what looked like 
a fishing boat, which cruised for some fif- 
teen minutes in a busy shipping zone 
where several steamers were visible. The 
next thing they knew was that one of the 
steamers, a good-sized freighter, was in 
trouble and her crew was taking to the 
boats. Meanwhile, the “fishing boat” dove 
under the water shortly before planes 
roared out from the coast. 

In this affray with a disguised submarine, 
the freighter, later identified as the 5,695- 
tone Absaroka, eventually made port un- 
der tow despite a torpedo wound in her 
bow. Only one man of her 34-man crew lost 
his life. Similarly, escapes from undersea 
raiders were reported by three other ships. 

Less fortunate was the tanker Monte- 
bello. Torpedoed and shelled on Dec. 23, 
this 8,272-ton ship sank after 45 minutes. 
Her entire 36-man crew got ashore safely, 
despite the fact that the submarine ma- 
chine-gunned two of her four lifeboats. 

The Montebello was the first American 
ship actually known to have been sunk in 
coastal waters, although nine had been at- 
tacked since the war with Japan began. 


g An Atlantic sinking was revealed when 
survivors of the 6,275-ton Sagadahoc ar- 
rived in New York last Monday night. The 
American freighter was torpedoed Dec. 23 
with the loss of one life; 35 survived. 
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Russian winter: Nazi soldiers ponder over Soviet machines and snow 


Fagged and Frozen Nazi Units 


Strain to Hang On in Russia 


Reds Striking at Night 
Smash at Morale of the Reich; 


Germans Try New Planes 


The Russian Armies just kept rolling 
along last week in a continuation of the 
offensive that has already pushed the 
Germans back on all fronts. The Red 
Army made no spectacular gains, but it 
took village after village and three im- 
portant towns: Naro Fominsk on the 
Moscow front and Likhvin and Gorbache- 
vo in the Tula sector. And in the region 
southeast of Leningrad, the Soviets con- 
tinued an advance that may eventually 
result in cracking the Nazi siege of Len- 
ingrad. 

The cold and the snow came down with 
greater severity than ever. It is in January 
that the real Russian winter begins. And 
it is on New Year’s Eve that Russian chil- 
dren receive the equivalent of Christmas 
presents. Their Santa Claus is a hoary and 
bearded old fellow called Grandfather 
Frost—a sort of jolly embodiment of the 
icy winds that are disrupting the German 
retreat. 

Ski troops and cavalry already have 
taken a heavy toll of the Germans, and 
last week the Soviets announced that they 
had had even greater successes with special 
detachments trained for night fighting. 
Creeping through the forests and across 
the snow-covered fields, they ambushed 
German detachments and struck at the 


morale of the Nazis as much as anything 
else. j 

A description of this sort of fighting 
was given by the editor of the K@élnische 
Zeitung, who went to the front as a Nazi 
war correspondent: “Considering the spe- 
cial fitness of the Siberian troops for night 
battles in the forests, one can imagine 
what the German soldiers were up against 
and what physical and mental strain was 
required. They were never safe from sur- 
prise attacks. When one was over there 
was barely time to attend the wounded 
before a new wave of Russians would 
attack. There was no time to sleep or 
eat.” 

Another indication of the increasing 
strain put on the Nazi Armies was shown 
in an order of the day issued by General 
Helmesterbert to his troops in the Oka 
River front. A copy of this document was 
found by the Red Army and it read: “The 
general conditions of the war make it 
imperative that we stop the retreat now. 
The division must clear up its rear lines 
and return to 1egiments all soldiers re- 
maining in these areas . . . I expect the 
division, despite the great weariness of its 
officers and men, will endure these crit- 
ical days.” 

The Russians confirmed that the Nazi 
resistance had stiffened considerably since 
the first days of the retreat and that the 
Germans still were falling back in good or- 
der. But there were more of the telltale lit- 
tle signs that showed the difficulty of the 
Nazi position. One of these was the fact 
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that prsoners were captured wearing boots 
made of ersatz felt, which were far too 
heavy -nd did not compare with the reg- 
ulation Russian felt boot. Another was the 
rout of a division in the Kalinin sector, 
which dropped its arms and fled. It turned 
out to be composed largely of 17- and 18- 
year-old youths. 

On the credit side, the Germans were re- 
ported by the Russians to have introduced 
three new types of planes on the front. One 
of these was the Heinkel 113, a craft espe- 
cially adapted for night fighting and of 
great utility in the northern part of the 
Soviet, where the day lasts only a few 
hours at this time of the year. Another was 
a new Messerschmitt, the 115. The third 
was the Henschel 123. This plane was ap- 
parently designed for attacking ground ob- 
jectives from a very low level—as does the 
Reds’ cannon-carrying Stormovik fighter, 
which has been used successfully against 
tanks. 

Meanwhile, life in Moscow returned to 
Factories that had been shut 
down and partly dismantled were re- 
opened. Many of them resumed produc- 
tion of their regular peacetime goods. 
Those portions of the factories transferred 
to the Urals were left there to continue 
the job of turning out munitions. Moscow 
did not, however, fully resume its func- 
tion as Soviet capital. Diplomats, for 
example, remained at Kuybishev. And 
foreign correspondents, after their trips 
to the front, were ordered to return to 
the remote Volga town, where only one 
newspaper a day is published. 





Drive for ‘Tripoli 


Bengasi, capital of Cyrenaica, was the 
second city in Mussolini’s North African 
empire. It had a population of some 65,- 
000, a third of them Italians, and boasted 
shining white modern buildings, shops, 
villas, and a harbor on which millions of 
dollars were spent. 

On Christmas Eve, just 36 days after 
the start of the present British drive into 
Libya, Royal Dragoons from Gen. Sir 
Claude Auchinleck’s Eighth Army bore the 
Union Jack into Bengasi. Last January, 
General Wavell’s troops found the city 
relatively intact, but this time the British 
captured only a ruin with a harbor full 
of wrecked ships. 

Among the very few buildings still un- 
damaged were a Catholic church and a 
brewery. There were no inhabitants left 
save a few thousand natives, some 90 
wounded Tommies in a hospital, and a few 
others whom friendly Arabs had taken in. 
As soon as the news that Bengasi had been 
taken reached Cairo, officials of the Occu- 
pied Enemy ‘Territory Administration, 
wearing blue and white arm bands, started 
out to take over the running of con- 
quered Cyrenaica. 

Save for isolated pockets at Bardia, 


















Sollum, and Halfaya on the Libyan-Egyp- 
tian border, virtually all of Cyrenaica was 
in British hands. But the British had not 
attained their chief objective of totally de- 
stroying the Axis forces, and General 
Auchinleck’s Christmas message read: 
“The sooner we smash the Hun the sooner 
we shall be able to wish each other a really 
Merry Christmas and a really Happy New 
Year. So let us get on with it!” In his 
Washington speech, Winston Churchill put 
the number of Axis forces in Cyrenaica 
at about 150,000, a third of them Ger- 
man. The number thus far reported cap- 
tured is only in the neighborhood of 
13,000. 

Some of the Italians were cut off north- 
east of Bengasi, but others and Gen. Er- 
win Rommel’s Germans headed south, 
making for the border of Tripoli at El 
Agheila, a tiny settlement of long, low, 
whitewashed buildings by the sea, a purely 
military post with no natural defenses. 
By this week the Nazis were fighting rear- 
guard actions around Agedabia, 93 miles 
south of Bengasi—a dirty and dilapidated 
little town with a normal population of 
about 3,000. It is situated in the middle 
of a slightly rolling dusty plain, 6 miles 
from the sea, and has a big military air- 
port, while there is a narrow gauge railway 
to Ez Zuetina 15 miles away. 

In these unpromising positions the Axis 





Surprise Punch 


For the first time the British last week 
made a large-scale raid on a point in occu- 
pied Europe within easy reach of German 
air power. Of the other two raids which 
London has announced, one was on the 
Lofoten Islands, so far to the north in Nor- 
way as to be practically beyond the range 
of Nazi planes and the other was an in- 
significant night foray in France. But this 
raid was conducted during daylight and 
aimed at an important objective—the is- 
lands of Vaagséy and Maaléy on the West- 
ern Norwegian coast between Kristiansund 
and Bergen. Both islands are assembly 
points for German coastal convoys. 

The army, the navy, and the RAF all 
took part in the raid. Along with the troops 
came warships, to silence the German 
shore defenses, and planes to ward off air 
attacks. Meanwhile, bombers also struck 
at the nearest Nazi airfield, 100 miles to 
the south. Under cover of a smokescreen, 
the troops made their first landing at 8:30 
in the morning. There was strong opposi- 
tion from two batteries of German guns 
and from a garrison of more than 200 men, 
who fought a house-to-house battle. 

When the expedition left in mid-after- 
noon, it carricd with it 95 German prison- 
ers and nine “Quislings.” Behind lay the 
wrecks of five German merchantmen, two 


Surrender at Tobruk: A catch of Nazis brought in by a triumphant Tommy 


Armies stood at bay for the moment— 
either preparing for the long retreat across 
the desert to Tripoli or awaiting reinforce- 
ments that were reported landed last 
week. The next British objective was 
clearly indicated by the activities of the 
RAF. -Heavy raids were made on Tripoli 
and bombers struck at Zuara, 70 miles 
west of Tripoli. 


armed trawlers, and an armed tug. Oil 
tanks, ammunition dumps, a wireless sta- 
tion, and industrial plants were also de- 
stroyed. The British admitted losses of 
eleven planes and some “light” damage to 
the warships. Berlin described the raid as 
an “adventurous episode” and claimed that 
the foes were driven back with the loss of 
a destroyer and ten bombers. 
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Global Strategy Against Axis 
Shaped Up in Three Capitals 


Churchill and Roosevelt 
Guide the Course of Main Parley 
Designed to Unify’ Aims 


There was no holidaying in the high 
councils of the anti-Axis allies last week. 
Instead, to the tune of victories in the 
Occident and reverses in the Orient, grim 
leaders met in three capitals—Washington, 
Moscow, and Chungking—to shape a plan 
of attack. There was but one goal, a global 
strategy created to answer the Axis policy 
of picking off victims one by one. 


Talks 


Washington was the center of the stra- 
tegic planning. There the Allied war meet- 
ings sped through seven days which 
blended into a whole. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, after his arrival the 
evening of Dec. 22 (Newsweek, Dec. 29), 
was closeted with President Roosevelt un- 
til 1 a.m. that night. The next morning, 
after an American breakfast including two 
eggs (compared with his ration of one a 
week at home), he was back at it again. 
There was little time to celebrate, for 
there were vital decisions to be made. 

With Churchill had come a party of 85, 
including Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of 
Supply; Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First 
Sea Lord; Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Portal, Chief of the Air Staff, and Gen. 
Sir John Dill, who retired as Army Chief 
of Staff on Christmas Day to become 
Governor of Bombay. They, too, were re- 
peatedly closeted with their American 
counterparts in an effort to perfect the de- 
fensive and offensive cohesion for the 
democracies which their chiefs were plan- 
ning day and night. But official secrecy 
was so tight-lipped that the British and 
American people alike knew little of what 
actually was happening. 

After the broad outlines for a unified 
strategy were drawn, the talks were ex- 
panded to include other Allied strategists, 
representing 33 countries housing four- 
fifths of the world’s population. Among 
them were Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada and envoys of other 
British Dominions, Russian Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinoff, Dutch Minister Alexan- 
der Loudon and representatives of other 
governments-in-exile, Latin American dip- 
lomats, and T. V. Soong, brother-in-law of 
Chiang Kai-shek who last week was ap- 


pointed Chinese Foreign Minister (see 
page 22). 

Still, despite the widespread representa- 
tion in the deliberations, the power to de- 
cide the ultimate strategy lay in the hands 
of the two leaders, just as it was their judg- 
ment which framed the eight points of the 
Atlantic Charter at their only previous 
meeting last summer. 


Cheers 


The military unity for which the Prime 
Minister and the President were striving 
was echoed by a sentimental unity between 
their peoples that was manifest whenever 
Churchill made one of his rare public ap- 
pearances. This feeling was nowhere better 
shown than the day after Christmas, when 
he addressed a joint meeting of Congress. 

The throng of senators, representatives, 
Supreme Court justices, Cabinet members, 
diplomats, newspapermen, Congressional 
secretaries, and just plain people who 
packed the Senate chamber had the ex- 
pectant air of ticket holders at a gala mati- 
nee. They rose in a mighty ovation as 





Churchill before Congress, Dec. 26, 1941: ‘We are together 


Churchill walked onto the low rostrum, i 
drew on shell-rimmed glasses, flipped open @ 
and began | 


a leather-bound notebook, 
speaking. In the White House the Presj- 
dent, who had stayed away from the Cap. 
itol so as not to detract from the Prime 
Minister’s day, tuned in his radio. 

Churchill made eyes glisten with his ten- 
der reference to his American mother, 
“whose memory I cherish across the vale 
of years.” Members of Congress chuckled 
at the Britisher’s intimation that if his {a- 
ther, instead of his mother, had been Amer- 
ican, he might have been good enough to 
get elected to Congress. He entwined him- 
self still further in the American tradition 
by affirming allegiance to the “Gettysburg 
ideal” of “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

As connoisseurs of eloquence, senators 
and representatives relished Churchill’s 
precise diction, his restrained but effective 
use of gestures, his telling phrases, and his 
free style. They thought his oration one of 
the greatest they had ever heard. And 
when he ended, the Prime Minister stuck 
out his jaw and lifted two pudgy fingers in 
a “V.” The audience shouted, and Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone replied with the 
victory symbol. 

Thereafter, with half a dozen Congres- 
sional leaders, Churchill drank a dram of 


. Scotch and ate a luncheon of turkey, while 


he told them anecdotes of his 25 races for 
Parliament (five of which he lost). He cul- 
tivated congressmen as a congressman cul- 
tivates constituents, and expressed pleas- 
ure at meeting the ex-isolationist leader, 
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‘Wide World 


... we are linked in a righteous comradeship of arms’ 
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Sen. Burton K. Wheeler. When Sen. Ernest 


fw. McFarland told Churchill that Mrs. 


McFarland had wanted to see him but was 
ill in a Washington hospital, the Prime 
Minister promptly telephoned to wish her 
a speedy recovery. Leaving the Capitol, 
Churchill proclaimed this “the biggest day 
in my life.” 

Outside the Capitol, Churchill brushed 
aside the guard of Secret Service men, 
larger even than that usually mustered for 
the President, walked into the middle of 
the street leading to the Capitol Plaza, and 
showed himself to the crowds, who had 
stood there for hours to get a glimpse of 
him. This won him an ovation as great as 
he had received inside the Senate Cham- 
ber. Grinning and waving his cigar, 
Churchill returned to his White House car 
and joined President Roosevelt again in 
conference. 


Pause. 

The historic conferences at Washington 
ended Sunday, at least temporarily, when 
Churchill, delighted with the way things 
were progressing, entrained for Ottawa 
with King to address the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Making his first official visit to any 
British Dominion since he became Prime 
Minister, he traveled the railroad equip- 
ment generally used by Mr. Roosevelt. Be- 
hind him he left General Dill and Lord 
Beaverbrook to clear up loose ends, and 
gave assurances that he would return him- 
self. At that time, he predicted, “important 
detailed negotiations on coordination work 
will be so far advanced that practical, far- 
reaching decisions can be taken.” 

Greeted at Ottawa by a tumultuous 
crowd which pushed him off balance be- 
fore police could clear a path from the 
station, Churchill remained cheerful, 
clenching the inevitable cigar in his mouth 
and waving jovially. He began at once a 
series of war conferences with Canadian 
military leaders, canceling a scheduled 
press conference to save time. He had an- 
nounced that he would follow no set 
schedule during his visit so that he might 
“cover the maximum ground in the time 
available.” 

His attempts thus to tie Canada more 
closely to the cooperative Allied war ef- 
fort had been foreshadowed a week earlier. 
At that time, Mr. Roosevelt had publicly 
promised complete accord between the 
United States and Canada for all-out war 
production and revealed plans to sus- 
pend for the duration all tariffs on 
materials for munitions and other war 
supplies. 


Progress 

As Churchill’s trip northward ended 
the first phase of the conversations, the 
President broke his silence to report that 
“excellent progress” had been made in 
achieving the over-all objective of “the 
marshaling of all resources, military and 
economic, of the worldwide front opposing 
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MacDonald Memories and Churchill Realities 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


As Winston Churchill stood on 
the rostrum of the Senate last week, de- 
livering the speech which veterans of 
Congress and of the press acclaimed as 
the greatest within their experience and 
receiving in return the greatest ovation 
which has been accorded to any person 
in that chamber within living memory, 
the minds of some spectators—includ- 
ing this one—ranged back to a day, 
more than twelve years earlier, when 
another British Prime Minister ad- 
dressed the Senate. 

Ramsay MacDonald also was a great 
orator. His voice was more melodious 
than Churchill’s and his diction more 
nearly perfect, although, a steadfastly 
serious man, he lacked Churchill’s dra- 
matic range, change of pace, and flair 
for the unforgettable phrase. MacDon- 
ald, too, came as an advocate of Anglo- 
American collaboration and was most 
cordially received. In New York, after 
a Grover Whalen reception and a tri- 
umphal trip up the bay and Broadway, 
he was welcomed felicitously at City 
Hall by Mayor Jimmy Walker. On a 
bright Sunday he sat with Herbert 
Hoover on a log on the bank of the 
Rapidan. The following day, Monday, 
Oct. 7, 1929, he appeared before the 
Senate, the first Prime Minister of 
Great Britain to do so. He was not 
cheered, but he was warmly applauded. 


Much that he said now seems 
tragically naive: “I have come in con- 
sequence of one great event that I be- 
lieve will stand up like a monument in 
history. The event was the signing of 
the pact of peace in Paris.” He meant 
the Kellogg-Briand pact, and he went 
on to say that war “is absolutely im- 
possible if you and we do our duty in 
making the peace pact effective.” 

. MacDonald, the apostle of peace who 

had voted against participation by 
Great Britain in the last war, was in 
tune with the times. The Young plan 
revising German reparations had been 
adopted that summer, and its chief 
architect, Owen D. Young, had been 
hailed as the man who at last had 
brought peace to Europe. 

MacDonald was not, however, so 
naive as to think that peace could be 
maintained without resort to force. He 
had supported the principle of sanc- 
tions, both economic and military, by 
the League of Nations. Like many oth- 
ers—including Secretary of State Stim- 
son—he saw in the Kellogg pact a way 


to harmonize American policy with the 
application of sanctions by the League. 
That is what he referred to when he 
said: “...if you and we do our duty in 
making the peace pact effective.” But 
he added: “We are not out for any ex- 
clusive alliance. You would reject it. 
So should I. It is not for the benefit of 
either of us.” 

The stock market had suffered a set- 
back but had partly recovered; the 
Black Friday which heralded the great 
depression—and led eventually to the 
Nazi revolution—was just around the 
corner. But in those sunshiny days, we 
who traveled with MacDonald as news- 
papermen were on the alert for minor 
ironies. He was given an honorary de- 
gree in a hall owned by the DAR, which 
even then was proscribing American 
citizens of socialistic inclinations. At 
Mount Vernon he was waited upon ad- 
miringly by patriotic ladies who would 
have cut dead an American who had 
voted against fighting in 1917. 


Most delicious of all had seemed 
the tune played by the band on the cut- 
ter which carried him up New York 
Harbor: “Britannia Rules the Waves.” 
For, during several years, we had been 
trying to prevent Britannia from ruling 
the waves—and Britannia had been 
trying to prevent us from ruling them. 
Parity in battleships and aircraft car- 
riers had been agreed upon at the 
Washington Naval Conference; but no 
limits had been set on cruisers and 
other lesser craft. At Geneva, in 1927, 
the quarrel between the British and 
American admirals over fixing their re- 
spective strengths in lesser vessels had 
ended in a rancorous deadlock. 

MacDonald, who had just been re- 
turned to power, had come here spe- 
cifically to quiet this rivalry and thus 
pave the way for the London Naval 
Conference of 1930 (at which the chief 
beneficiary was Japan). His heartiest 
applause from the Senate came when he 
said: “What is all this bother about 
parity? Parity? Take it, without re- 
serve, heaped up and flowing over.” 

It did not seem incredible then that 
Great Britain and the United States 
should be engaged in trying to hold 
down each other’s naval power. Now 
each wishes the other had built a navy 
twice as big. Thus the real irony of 
MacDonald’s visit was left for history 
to disclose, and to be underlined in 
Churchill’s unforgettable address. 
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WAR TIDES 





The Ground Is Prepared for Defeat of the Axis 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The first meeting between the 
President and the Prime Minister of 
Britain, held at sea before America 
entered the war, laid the foundation for 
cooperation of the English-speaking 
peoples in the world problems certain to 
arise after the war. The second meet- 
ing, in Washington, while not in the 
long view supplanting the results 
achieved by the first meeting, is of more 
immediate importance. The problems 
facing us now are war problems, 
stretching to every corner of the globe. 

Perhaps first consideration may be 
given to the reason why this meeting is 
so opportune and important. While we 
suffer under the handicaps imposed up- 
on us by the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
historians, writing in a calmer atmos- 
phere, may point to this as a blessing in 
disguise, for nothing could have united 
America to prosecute this war to a fin- 
ish as did this treacherous and stupid 
attack. No declaration of war by Hit- 
ler, or an indirect move by Japan in 
other directions, could have had such 
telling effect. 

The unwarranted attack permitted 
two great leaders of free, liberal, and 
united peoples to meet and discuss 
quietly, during the period of the great- 
est Christian holiday, the steps to be 
taken to defeat the apostles of pagan- 
ism. It brought to the fore the fact 
that this war is now a world war in the 
truest sense and by carrying it to the 
Pacific emphasized the role which sea 
and air power must play in the coming 
days. 


Or superlative importance in wag- 
ing war stands the quality of leader- 
ship. On the one side are greed, fanati- 
cal egotism, faith in aggressive military 
might, and an abysmal ignorance of the 
world beyond their own limited pur- 
views. On the other side of the picture 
are two liberal leaders steeped in the 
love and traditions of the past, viewing 
their problems from a broader plane of 
knowledge. 

It is particularly significant, now that 
the war has accentuated the struggle of 
sea and air power vs. military might, 
that this Christmas meeting should 
take place between two leaders who are 
versed in the traditions and strategy of 
the sea. In the last war, our President, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in- 
sisted that as the war was in Europe, 
our naval contribution should be made 
abroad, where it could be used offen- 


sively, and not held back defensively, in 
which case it would have been another 
“too little and too late.” Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, conceived the plan of forcing 
the Dardanelles, in a surprise move by 
the Mediterranean Fleet. If that auda- 
cious move had been carried out by its 
executors with the determination for 
which Churchill is famous, it would 
have forestalled the sad results of Gal- 
lipoli. 

Naturally the staff discussions at this 
conference are military secrets, else a 
leak might give the enemy time to plan 
countervailing moves. But on the basis 
of the statement made by Mr. Church- 
ill that this war was being fought out 
all over the world, on land, sea, and air, 
it is safe to say that all world areas 
where the war is in progress, or where it 
might spread; were reviewed in detail, 
and such definite plans made as were 
appropriate at this time. 


One fact seems to emerge clearly. 
Mr. Churchill has thrown cold water 
over any project for a supreme Allied 
general staff similar to the one set up in 
the last war. This struggle is too vast; 
it is too mobile compared with the 
trench warfare in France. The different 
fronts may, in the twinkling of an eye, 
change their relative importance so 
quickly that a supreme Allied general 
staff could be only a paper setup, which 
no one man could administer efficiently 
as Foch did in the last war. Since some 
of the problems are political, others 
military or sea problems, and still oth- 
ers pertain more strictly to the air, it 
might appear better to have regional 
setups to secure cooperation in the vari- 
ous world areas, the whole to be gov- 
erned by the broad war policies agreed 
upon by the Allied leaders conferring 
from time to time. 

-Situated as we are, with a growing 
fleet and air arm, it would appear logical 
for us to have a considerable voice in 
what might be termed the naval strategy 
of the broad seas. We are and will con- 
tinue to be the great reservoir for war 
material, including new merchant ton- 
nage building. Logically, and especially 
as we are not likely to be an active fight- 
ing area, one of our main efforts would 
seem to be the efficient handling of a 
“supply and transport” system, to in- 
clude not only the production of supplies 
but their safe delivery to the areas where 
they can be used most effectively. 











the Axis.” Regretting that he could not be 


more frank at present “without giving in. © 


formation of military value to the enemy,” 
Mr. Roosevelt said: “The position of the 
United States and of all the nations aligned 
with us has been strengthened immeasur- 
ably. We have advanced far along the road 
toward the achievement of the ultimate 
objective—the crushing defeat of those 
forces that have attacked and made war 
upon us.” 

A unified strategy was already taking 
enough form so that the President could 
short-wave a heartening message to the 
hard-pressed Philippines Sunday night. He 
assured the Filipinos that the ABCD pow- 
ers had dedicated their resources “to the 
utter and complete defeat of the Japanese 
war lords” and added his “solemn pledge 
that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established and _pro- 
tected.” And the Navy Department like- 
wise answered Japan’s propaganda that 
America was letting the Filipinos down by 
announcing: “The Philippines may rest as- 
sured that, while the United States Navy 
will not be tricked into disclosing vital in- 
formation, the Fleet is not idle. The United 
States Navy is following an intensive and 
well-planned campaign against the Japa- 
nese forces which will result in positive 
assistance to the defense of the Philippine 
Islands.” 

There was a grim overtone in these two 
messages, especially in Mr. Roosevelt’s use 
of the word “redeem.” Was Washington 
preparing the American people for the loss 
of Manila? Presidential Secretary Stephen 
Early answered the question: “I shouldn’t 
think so.” He insisted that newspaper 





International 
Capitol scene: Crowds gathered 
in the plaza to see Churchill 
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Highlights of Churchill’s Speech Before Congress 


Many disappointments and unpleasant 
surprises await us. Many of them will af- 
flict us before the full marshaling of our 
latent and total power can be accom- 
plished . . [But] I think it would be 
naaiiin to hope that the end of 1942 

will see us quite definitely in a_ better 
position than we are now. And that the 
year 1943 will enable us to assume the 
initiative upon an ample scale. 


Not all the tidings will be evil. On the 
contrary, mighty strokes of war have al- 
ready been dealt against the enemy—the 
glorious defense of their native soil by the 
Russian Armies and people. Wounds have 
been inflicted upon the Nazi tyranny and 
system which have bitten deep and will 
fester and inflame not only in the Nazi 
body but in the Nazi mind. The boastful 
Mussolini has crumpled already. He is 
now but a lackey and a serf, the merest 
utensil of his master’s will . . . What Hit- 
lerism is suffering in Libya is only ...a 
foretaste of what we have got to give him 
and his accomplices wherever this war 
should lead us in every quarter of the globe. 


To me the best tidings of all, the United 
States, united as never before, has drawn 
the sword for freedom and cast away the 
scabbard. 





A V from the Prime Minister 
gives Americans the victory sign 


The onslaught upon us, so long and so 
secretly planned by Japan, has presented 
both our countries with grievous problems 
for which we could not be fully prepared 

had we diverted and dispersed 
our gradually growing resources be- 
tween Libya and Malaya, we should 
have been found wanting in both thea- 
ters. 


It becomes . . . difficult to reconcile 
Japanese action with prudence or even 
with sanity. What kind of a people do 
they think we are? Is it possible that they 
do not realize that we shall never cease to 
persevere against them until they have 
been taught a lesson which they. and the 
world will never forget? 


Twice in a single generation the catas- 
trophe of world war has fallen upon us. 
Twice in our lifetime has the long arm of 
fate reached out across the oceans to bring 
the United States into the forefront of the 
battle. If we had kept together after the 
last war, if we had taken common meas- 
ures for our safety, this renewal of the 
curse need never have fallen upon us. Do 
we not owe it to ourselves, to our children, 
to tormented mankind, to make sure that 
these catastrophes do not engulf us for the 
third time? 





headlines making that inference stressed 
“too much of the immediate rather than 
the ultimate.” 


Significance 


Two possibilities troubled the minds of 
Churchill and his chief advisers as they 
arrived in Washington. The first was that 
the United States would concentrate on 
knocking out the Japs. The second was 
that, especially after the Hawaiian set- 
back, the United States would cling to a 
defensive strategy generally until its full 
resources could be mustered in 1943. 

On the first score, the British knew that 
the President, with his grasp of global 
strategy, looked upon the Nazis as the 
most dangerous enemy, but feared he 
might be fettered by popular demand for 
action first in the Pacific. That there was 
substance for this fear was confirmed by 
Churchill at firsthand during his speech 
to Congress: the most enthusiastic ova- 
tion was in response to his pledge to teach 
the Japs a lesson. 

Misgivings were swept away, however, 
by the President and his chief military 
advisers, who made plain their intention 
to fight the war around the globe with- 
out regard to the eddies of lay opinion. 
They found the British, in turn, alive 
to the importance of keeping the Japs in 
bounds. 

As to the second point, the British knew 
that the offensive concepts of the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy were tempered by 

“perfectionism”: the desire to be sure of 





a decisive preponderance of strength be- 
fore undertaking any action. This is the 
ideal of all military commanders, but to 
the British in this war it has been an un- 
attainable luxury. Offensive-minded him- 
self, Churchill came to urge the United 
States to take risks by launching now, 
not the massive counteroffensives which 
will become possible in 1943, but fore- 
stalling strokes which he believes will 
make the ultimate victory easier. 

On the Atlantic side, such actions might 
involve the neutral islands—Ireland, the 
Azores, the Canaries, and the Cape Verdes 
—and the West Coast of Africa. They 


‘might even include French Africa, both 


North and West. The full use of air and 
naval bases in Ireland would compensate 
for the transfer of considerable naval forces 
to the Pacific. Occupation of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish islands and reinforce- 
ment of the British in Freetown and Bath- 
urst would check a Nazi effort to obtain 
control of the South Atlantic sea lanes and 
to create a major diversion in South Amer- 
ica. 

Putting aside political objections, the 
British alone lack the forces to handle all 
these assignments. They must continue to 
build up their strength in the Middle East 
and keep at home forces adequate to deal 
with an all-out Nazi assault. 

In the Pacific, swift counteraction was 
imperative if a break-through by the Japs 
was to be prevented. There was no dispute 
as to the vital importance of Singapore. 
Churchill had once written that, in enemy 


hands, the Philippines would become “a 
pistol pointed at Singapore.” They would 
also be a bridge to Celebes, cutting Nether- 
lands Indies communications. Yet if they 
were lost, obviously a defensive stand 
would have to be taken in the East Indies, 
with Australia as a main base. 

Detailed decisions of the joint war coun- . 
cil will be revealed only by action. But the 
main lines of strategy earlier agreed upon 
were confirmed. Russia is to get the equip- 
ment already promised. The United States 
will keep tanks moving to the British in 
the Middle East and probably increase its 
technical aid. 

The South Pacific will be reinforced as 
rapidly as possible and an effort made to 
equip Chinese troops to fight the Japanese 
in Burma and Southern China. Joint 
Anglo-American naval action in the Pacific 
is also likely—probably by a combined 
fleet. The basic strategy in the Pacific will 
remain defensive for the present. 

As to Russia, there appeared to be agree- 
ment that: (1) it should not be diverted 
from its major effort in the west and (2) 
that until the Siberian air bases can be 
securely held and supplied, it is more 
valuable as a nonbelligerent in the Far 
East. 

To meet the demands of worldwide war, 
American arms production will have to be 
stepped up again and yet again. In par- 
celing out their presently limited resources, 
the Anglo-American strategists can hardly 
avoid mistakes and setbacks. As the war 
pattern changes, they will continue to 
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“Dance Now—Pay Later” 


consult, probably through still closer liaison 
between London and Washington—and 
with the other allies—rather than through 
a continuously sitting board of strategy. 
Most of the top men on both sides are 
needed to direct operations. Neither 
Churchill nor the President can delegate to 
a board his constitutional responsibility. 

That these two leaders of the coalition 
think alike on major strategy is, in the 
opinion of their aides, the surest guarantee 
of successful collaboration in the far-flung 
fields of action. 





Eden and Stalin 


On the day that the Washington confer- 
ences between Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt were concluded, 
it was announced officially in London that 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden had spent 
the latter part of December in Moscow 
conferring with Premier Joseph Stalin. 
Thus the biggest gap in the planning of a 
worldwide strategy against the Axis was 
closed. 

It was not Eden’s first trip to Moscow. 
He had gone there once before—in 1935, 
at the end of an era that now seems dead 
beyond recall. Hitler had just announced 
the reintroduction of conscription, and 
Eden—then Lord Privy Seal—came to the 
Russian capital fresh from Berlin and a 
conference with the Germans. The Soviets 
feted the handsome young captain, the 
band played both the “Internationale” and 
“God Save the King,” and Stalin was re- 
ported to be favorably impressed. But the 
effort to form some sort of front against 
Hitler petered out in the diplomatic hesita- 
tions of the day. 

Eden’s trip this time was actually 
planned before the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific and was intended primarily to deal 
with British-Russian problems. The scope 
of the conversations, nevertheless, ap- 
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The Baltimore Sun 
“Bundles From Britain” 


peared to be very wide, for the Foreign 
Secretary brought with him Ivan Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador to London; Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, permanent head of 
the Foreign Office; and Lt. Gen. Archibald 
Nye, the newly appointed Vice Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. There was no 
indication of how well the conferences pro- 
ceeded but a communiqué issued later had 
a curiously sterile tone. 

It made the point that everything had 
been conducted in a “friendly atmosphere” 
—something no one dreamed of bothering 
to note. about the Washington meeting— 
and that there had been “an identity of 
views of both parties on all questions re- 
lating to the conduct of the war.” Both 
sides also were agreed on the necessity of 
finally defeating Hitler and making “com- 
pletely impossible any repetition of Ger- 
man aggression in the future.” But the 
phrase “identity of views” was not even 
mentioned in regard to the “postwar or- 
ganization of peace and security” which 
was also discussed. Instead the communi- 
qué only referred to an “exchange of 
views” that provided “much important 
and useful material which will facilitate 
future elaboration of concrete proposals 
on this subject.” 

The meetings were held in the Kremlin, 
where three months before Stalin enter- 
tained Lord Beaverbrook and W. Averell 
Harriman of the Anglo-American supply 
commissions. Eden was also taken to the 
front where, without revealing his identity, 
he questioned German prisoners. This 
week, the Foreign Secretary returned to 
London as quietly as he had left. 





Chungking Parley 
On Dec. 22, an American-piloted air 
transport landed at the Chungking air- 


drome. Out of it stepped Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell, Chief of the British Army in 
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“Big Guns” 


India, and Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 
Chief of the United States Army Air 
Corps, who had just completed a tour of 
Britain’s bases in the Near East. 

That night, the American and Briton 
met Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, and the three 
men held an interallied conference—the 
Far East version of the conversations in 
Washington and Moscow. The discussions, 
which covered the entire range of anti-Axis 
strategy in the Western Pacific, resulted 
the following day in the creation of a mili- 
tary council, to chart and direct concerted 
action against Japan. A Chinese, presum- 
ably Gen. Ho Ying-Chin, Gen. Chiang’s 
War Minister and right-hand man, was 
slated to head the group. 

Little information leaked out as to the 
specific decisions taken at the conference. 
The British communiqué merely said that 
“every aspect of the present and future 
campaign was considered” and that “com- 
plete harmony of purpose was reached.” 
But the presence of General Brett, an ex- 
pert on air warfare, and of Brig. Gen. 
John Magruder, a Lend-Lease aid ex- 
pediter, seemed to indicate an emphasis 
both on future air operations and on an 
expanded Chinese drive against Japan. 

At the same time, Chiang Kai-shek an- 
nounced the appointment of a new foreign 
minister for the Chungking Government. 
He was T. V. Soong, the big, Harvard- 
trained brother of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
and probably China’s most capable finan- 
cial expert. The implication that Soong 
would make his headquarters in Washing- 
ton instead of in Chungking was another 
indication of the extent to which Allied 
strategy is tending to be directed from the 
capital of the United States. The princi- 
pal job of Soong will be to speed Lend- 
Lease aid to China and take part in joint 
discussions of strategy. And while Soong 
serves in Washington, the other duties of a 
foreign minister will be performed by 
Chiang Kai-shek himself. 
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Press Conference 


On Dec. 23, the day after Churchill’s un- 
announced arrival, 200 Washington corre- 
spondents filed through a long double row 
of Secret Service men toward President 
Roosevelt’s oval office for the usual Tues- 
day press conference. The first into the 
room saw the President and his guest sit- 
ting side by side behind Mr. Roosevelt’s 
knickknack-littered desk. The President 
was fumbling for a match, the Prime Min- 
ister calmly lighting a fresh cigar while his 
shrewd eyes roved from face to face. 

Warned by the President that Washing- 
ton’s reporters were a different species from 
London’s, Churchill—so Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained—was an adventurous soul who pre- 
ferred the rigors of free questions to the 
refuge of a prepared statement. At the 
President’s suggestion, the Prime Minister 
stood up so that the correspondents might 
see him. Realizing at once that he was still 
invisible beyond the first row, he spryly 
hopped up on the chair and surveyed his 
audience with a puckish grin. The corre- 
spondents spontaneously broke into lusty 
cheers—the first in the annals of Presi- 
dential press conferences. 

Back in his seat, Churchill took the ques- 
tions as they came, without hesitation and 
with a wit and turn of phrase which made 
the correspondents regret that they were 
prohibited by the rules of the conference 
from reporting the answers in quotation 
marks. 

“Ts Singapore the key to the South Pa- 
cific?” he was asked. No, was the reply. 
The key is the resolution with which the 
United States and Great Britain throw 
themselves into the struggle. 

“What about German morale?” As in 
the last war, we may wake up some day 
to find we have run short of Huns. But 
we must rely on giving them a knockout 
blow, not on an internal collapse. 

“When will we lick those boys?” The 
British statesman was perplexed. Stephen 
Early, the President’s press secretary, ex- 
plained that “lick” meant “defeat” or 
“beat” or “thrash.” If we manage well, 
came the answer, it will take only half as 
long as if we manage badly. 

“In one of your speeches you spoke of 
the great climacterics of the war. Do you 
regard the entry of the United States into 
the war as another one?” Yes, thank 
God. Only one who went through the lone- 
ly days of 1940 can know what it means. 
I think I might almost say: “I sure do.” 

So the questioning went for twelve min- 
utes. The smiling President looked like 
an old trouper who, on turning impresario, 
had produced a smash hit. And some 
thought they detected in his face admira- 


tion for a man who had at least equaled 
him in the part in which he himself was a 
star. Churchill beamed: “Just like the 
House of Commons.” 


The White House 


In the twilight on Christmas Eve, 
thousands were admitted to the White 
House grounds in accordance with annual 
custom. While the President spoke a 
short Christmas greeting, the:crowd chat- 
tered. But when Churchill stepped to the 
microphone, it hushed, except for several 
times when it halted him with applause. 
The two stood together as the Marine 
Band played “God Save the King” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

On Christmas morning, the President 
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White Housekeeping 


From Eleanor Roosevelt's column 
for Dec. 24, syndicated by United 
Features: 


Washington, Tuesday—I was late 
arriving at the Office of Civilian De- 
fense yesterday morning because the 
President, who had been very mys- 
terious as to what was going to hap- 
pen over these holidays, finally de- 
cided to tell me that the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and his party were arriv- 
ing sometime in the late afternoon 
or evening. It had not occurred to 
him that this might require certain 
moving of furniture to adapt rooms 
to the purposes for which the Prime 

} Minister wished to use them. 











and his guest went to interdenominational 
services at Foundry Methodist Church. 
The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris para- 
phrased the Prime Minister, praying that 
“this leader may continue to lead his own 
people, even through blood, sweat, and 
tears, to a new world.” 

In the spirit of Churchill’s remark to 
Mrs. Roosevelt that “Christmas must give 
way to the necessity of work,” the Presi- 
dent spent most of the Yule Day in grim 
execution of war plans. 

On Christmas Eve he had found time to 
present an autographed portrait of himself 
and Mrs. Roosevelt to each of the 206 
White House employes, but did not get 
around to opening family gifts to himself 
until Christmas afternoon. He deferred 
until Friday morning the unwrapping of 
presents sent by animal lovers to his Scot- 
ty, Falla. As a somber reminder of an 


America at war, all four of the President’s 
sons were away in the armed forces, his 
daughter Anna could not make the trip 
from war-tense Seattle, and not one of his 
eleven grandchildren was there. There was 
no “family dinner” that evening. Instead, 
the President carved turkey for Churchill 
and a dozen other guests. 


Safekeeping 


Four treasured documents were missing 
from their exhibition cases in the Library 
of Congress last week—the Constitution of 
the United States, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Gutenberg Bible, and one 
of the three existing copies of the Magna 
Charta. This last document is owned by 
the British and was on display at the New 
York World’s Fair before being shipped to 
Washington for the duration. Librarian 
Archibald MacLeish explained that the 
documents had been moved out of Wash- 
ington as a precautionary measure “against 
danger, however remote.” 


War Horse 


Most men attaining the age of 74 are 
content to nurse their remaining years .in 
fireside comfort. At that age, Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, is carrying the 
heaviest load of his life, and the judgment 
of his subordinates is that his energy will 
prove equal to any further burdens. 

In and out of Cabinets, beaten at the 
polls, Stimson has had 35 yrs. of political 
vicissitudes. These, plus his command of 
a regiment in the last war’s AEF, his asso- 
ciates believe, enable him to see beyond 
the initial reverses of this war to the sure 
victory beyond. “One of the steadiest men 
in Washington,” is their characterization 
of him. 

Delegation of detail and regular physical 
exercise account largely for the Secretary’s 
efficiency, associates say. He moves unhur- 
ried through a working day averaging 
twelve to fourteen hours with seldom a 
conflict of appointments or a skipped con- 
ference. Rising between 6 and 6:30 a.m., 
he has dressed, breakfasted, scanned the 
newspapers, and taken a brisk walk by 8. 

By 8:30 a.m., Stimson is at his office 
ready for business which, on a typical 
day, may include five to ten conferences 
with Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, a press conference, a Cabinet meet- 
ing, and reports from Assistant Secretary 
John J. McCloy and Under Secretary Rob- 
ert A. Patterson, with an hour off for lunch. 
He often ends the day with an evening 
horseback canter in the park or deck tennis 
on a floodlit court at Woodley, his peace- 
ful wooded estate in Washington. 
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Realism Put Above Sentiment 


in U.S. Slap at Free French 


De Gaullist Coup Viewed 
as a Blunder That Might Give 
the Axis Vichy’s Fleet 


America’s Christmas Day excitement, 
aside from the wars raging in the Pacific, 
in Russia, and in Libya, was contributed 
by the Free French. De Gaullist forces 
manning four warships, commanded by 
Vice Admiral Emile Muselier, seized the 
barren islets of St. Pierre and Miquelon off 
the coast of Newfoundland. The coup 
didn’t amount to much, as there was no re- 
sistance, and the Vichy-controlled islands 
don’t amount to much except for a ra- 
dio station which had been broadcasting 
weather information useful to the enemy. 
But the diplomatic uproar that followed 
bestirred world capitals, for Washington 
was dismayed at a move it feared might 
drive Vichy farther into the Axis camp. 


Coup 


St. Pierre and Miquelon make up 
France’s oldest overseas colony. Only 93 
square miles in area, these isolated and 
fog-swept dots of gorse and granite are all 
that remain of a French Empire which at 
one time spread across North America 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. They are inhabited only be- 
cause the nearby Grand Banks once made 
St. Pierre the world’s busiest fishing port. 

Since the fall of France cut off their 
market for fish and the earlier repeal of 
Prohibition undermined the islands’ pros- 
perity as a rumrunners’ paradise, most of 
the 4,695 Norman and Breton inhabitants 
have been supported by frozen French 
funds released by the United States and 
Canada—for there is hardly enough soil 
to bury a man, let alone feed him. 

It was at dawn the day before Christmas 
that the Free French warships crept into 
the sheltered harbor of St. Pierre, which 
had been unfortified since the British 
evacuated it after the Napoleonic wars. 
Ostensibly Admiral Muselier, General de 
Gaulle’s naval chief who had dashed 
through German lines to Paris on a fire en- 
gine in order to burn secret papers in June 
1940, had left Halifax for maneuvers. But 
once off the sleeping fishing village, the 
Admiral’s 1,100-ton corvette, a bargain- 
basement destroyer mass-produced for con- 
voy work, blinked the signal: “Execute 
the mission ordered.” 
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French isles off Newfoundland 
were nabbed by de Gaullists 


Thereupon the warships pulled into the 
snow-covered wharves and debarked slick- 
ly uniformed sailors and marines who had 
been supplied with tin helmets, subma- 
chine guns, iron rations, vin ordinaire, 
and even gas masks. They were ready for 
anything to happen—but it didn’t. The 
eleven gendarmes ashore gave up their 
machine guns and joined the newcomers 
in occupying such strategic points as their 





own police station, the custom house, and 
the radio and telegraph offices. Not a shot 
was fired. 

Within half an hour, the comic-opera 
invasion was over. The Vichy-appointed 
governor, Baron de Bournat, who mar- 
ried a German, replied in the best the- 
atrical tradition to shouts of “Vive 
de Gaulle!’’ He let go a resonant 
“Vive Pétain!” as his captors carted 
him off—and the Marshal prompily 
made him an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

For Christmas and following days, the 
admiral ordered a plebiscite to choose “be- 
tween the course of the Free French and 
the course of collaboration with the Axis 
Powers, who starve, humiliate, and mar- 
tyrize our country.” As used to be cus- 
tomary in France, all adult men (and no 
women) were allowed to vote, but the age 
limit was reduced from 21 to 18 to give a 
voice to youths of military age, 150 of 
whom had already smuggled themselves to 
Canada to resume the fight. Given the 
choice in words similar to Muselier’s, 783 
voters plumped for Free France and only 
fourteen for collaboration, while 215 bal- 
lots were declared void. When the tally was 
announced, the playing of the “Marseil- 
laise” brought tears to the eyes of many 
weathered fishermen. 


Reaction 


Although the coup d’état was carried 
out without a hitch and must have been 
approved by some circles in Ottawa and 
London, a disapproving frown furrowed 
Washington’s official brows. For the scheme 


International 


Vice Admiral Muselier (center) led the Free French Navy in the seizure 
of the Vichy-controlled islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
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not only had been vetoed privately in ad- 
vance by the government but also threat- 
ened its entire policy of keeping Vichy 
happy in order to save France’s vital fleet 
and African bases from Hitler’s clutch. The 
State Department therefore denounced the 
coup as “an arbitrary action . . . without 


A the prior knowledge or consent in any sense 


of the United States Government.” 
American opinion was both surprised 


and bewildered, and the press quickly took . 


sides. The New York Times, for instance, 
said: “It is easy to understand why the 
State Department reacts so sharply to a 
move that may upset the fragile balance 
we are trying our utmost to maintain.” 
But The New York Post blasted: “The 
State Department has tried cajolery, brib- 
ery, blindness, and stupidity in bidding 
against Hitler for Vichy’s support. Now 
it is trying treachery.” | 

Notwithstanding the State Depart- 
ment’s protest, the Free French stubborn- 
ly insisted that they had acted “solely in 
conformity with the will of the interested 
populations” and had captured a poten- 
tial U-boat base from which weather re- 
ports were being radioed daily to enemy 
raiders. This explanation did not satisfy 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who called 
in Canadian Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, British Ambassador Viscount 
Halifax, and French Ambassador Gaston 
Henry-Haye. 

On leaving the State Department, the 
Vichy envoy saw “no reason to doubt res- 
toration of the status quo” provided ade- 
quate supervision of the radio is estab- 
lished, adding: “I am always ready to re- 
spect anyone who performs a courageous 
feat, be he friend or foe, but this was not 
exactly a heroic exploit. Anyone with a 
rowboat could have captured the islands.” 


Significance 


Washington officials privately consid- 
ered the de Gaullist putsch to be about 
the stupidest blunder that has been pulled 
by any Allied group in this war—all the 
worse because they suspect it was a de- 
liberate attempt to destroy the recently 
improving relations between Washington 
and Vichy. To put it bluntly, they don’t 
think two rocks are worth the French 
Fleet. 

Coming at a critical time when Ameri- 
can and British Navies were smarting un- 
der the wounds suffered in the Pacific, the 
St. Pierre coup gave Vichy an excuse, if 
it wanted one, to turn over its fleet and 
bases to Hitler—for Pétain’s assurances 
of neutrality were founded on the condi- 
tion that French territory would not be at- 
tacked. 

Specifically, the action violated the 
week-old agreement between Rear Ad- 
miral Frederick J. Horne of the United 
States Navy and Admiral Georges Robert, 
High Commissioner for all French pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere, which guar- 
anteed their neutrality. It also violated 























“You Can’t Kill Japs Just By. 
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Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


‘Don’t Let Them. Spread!’ 


the Monroe Doctrine’s prohibition against 
the transfer of American territories to 
outside powers, in which category Wash- 
ington places the Free French move- 
ment. And it was not even necessary to 
achieve the immediate military purpose, 
for the State Department already was 
negotiating for control over the colony’s 
wireless. 

Those are the reasons why Secretary 
Hull went all-out in trying to arrange a 
face-saving agreement with Vichy, even 
at the expense of dealing a blow to the 
Free French. He knew that if he succeed- 
ed, the incident actually would improve 
Washington-Vichy relations by giving the 
United States an opportunity to show its 
good faith, and that, in any case, it 
had demonstrated to Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt the vi- 
tal need for coordinating the strategy of 
all the Allies. 





Alas and Alert 


Confusion Over Air-Raid Plans 
Evident in Much of the Nation 


Amid widespread dissatisfaction with 
the operation of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense headed by Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondents last week reported graphic in- 
stances of confusion and conflict of au- 
thority over civilian defense problems. 
Muddles were particularly evident on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Political bickering broke out in Seattle, 
the correspondent there reported, between 
city, county, and state officials. Gov. Ar- 
thur B. Langlie, Republican, and Mayor 
Earl Millikin, Democrat, each had defense 
councils working separately and duplicat- 
ing service. Then the county authorities 
started still another defense council. When 
the state defense group issued rules for 
traffic during blackouts, Mayor Millikin’s 
secretary told newspapermen not to pay 
any attention to them. Military officers 
learned of the bickering and brought all 
concerned together. They agreed to drop 
their quarrels and turn over full au- 
thority to Mayor Millikin’s defense com- 
mission. 

The confusion was typified by a spas- 
modic blackout in Seattle on Dec. 23. Two 
hundred members of a women’s ambulance 
unit suddenly found themselves marching 
in darkness. An impromptu Paul Revere 
mounted a horse and galloped through resi- 
dential districts. He raced across front 
yards, jumped fences, and _ screamed: 
“Blackout! Air Raid! The Jap bombers 
are coming! Air Raid!” Householders fled 
to basements and huddled in fear. Next 
morning nobody would admit ordering the 
blackout. 

Similarly, in Chicago on Christmas, an 
alert was ordered at naval stations when 
“strange planes” were noted over Lake 
Michigan, but nobody bothered to let the 
Army, police, and civilian defense officials 
in on the secret. 

A huge civilian defense precautions 
meeting was announced for Dec. 23 in 
Portland, Ore., in full-page advertisements 
and on the radio. Demonstrations of how 
to extinguish thermite and magnesium in- 
cendiaries were planned, and 30,000 peo- 
ple were expected to attend. Eugene Smith, 
Republican candidate for Congress, pro- 
tested to Lt. Gen. John L. De Witt, top 
military commander on the Pacific Coast, 
that, since the Rose Bowl football game 
had been canceled, this great defense meet- 
ing should also be barred. It was there- 
fore replaced by a meeting of only 36 peo- 
ple. 

NewswEeEk’s Los Angeles correspond- 
ent reported: “A self-appointed committee 
of leading citizens called Dec. 22 upon all 
authorities and in a quiet bait very firm 
manner indicated that the people expected 
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their officials not only to do their duty but 
also to work together for the general bene- 
fit. 

“Less than an hour later harmony began 
to appear out of what had been confusion. 
Since that time much headway in all lines 
of civilian defense matters has become ap- 
parent. What appeared about a week ago 
to be developing into a battle royal 
among Mayor Fletcher Bowron, Sheriff 
E. W. Biscailuz, and the Army, has set- 
tled down to a point where they all seem 
to be working for the mutual welfare.” 

Civilian representatives met in Houston 
to plan with Army officials for a blackout 
of the entire industrial area and oil fields 
of the Texas Gulf Coast. Police Chief Ray 
Ashworth of Houston read to the officials 
NewsweEek’s Dec. 22 summary of the 
West Coast blackout confusion and said: 
“This is the best account I have seen of 
the horrible example set on the West Coast 
last week. We must take it as an example 
of what not to do in blacking out the Gulf 
area. It gives us a clear picture of what we 
face better than any other account so far 
put out.” 

The correspondent there also reported 
that one Houston resident was organizing 
a band of 300 sharpshooters, and that resi- 
dents were doubtful whether to fear the 
sharpshooters or their quarry. 

Such confusion has been channeled 
into efficiency here and there. A notable 
instance is the Boston area, where Dean 
James M. Landis of the Harvard School 
is in charge. Landis has developed close 
liaison between state and municipal or- 
ganizations, has simplified procedures and 
instructions, and knows how to work with 
military officials. Accordingly, he was sug- 
gested as successor to La Guardia as OCD 
director. 





Cruiser Might 


New Atlanta Is Tops in Speeds; 
53 More of All Types Building 


The U.S.S. Atlanta, fastest cruiser ever 
built by the United States and perhaps 
the fastest in the world, was the Navy’s 
Christmas present. That’s what she was 
termed by Rear Admiral Adolphus An- 
drews at commissioning services in New 
York last week, when he urged the crew to 
“use its guns to blast and smash the ene- 
mies of our country.” 

The 6,000-ton Atlanta, first of a new 
cruiser class, probably will turn close to 
40 knots (about 46 miles an hour) and 
thus equal or top the lighter-armed Ital- 
ian cruisers, hitherto the fastest known. 
In addition, she was designed especially 
to resist air attack. Although her arma- 
ment is a close naval secret, she is believed 
to carry about sixteen 5-inch dual-purpose 
guns, useful against planes or ships, in ad- 
dition to numerous lighter anti-aircraft 
weapons and torpedo tubes. Whether or 
not she carries planes also is a secret, al- 
though Jane’s Fighting Ships credits her 
with seapianes and a catapult. 

Her commissioning brought the Ameri- 
can cruiser fleet to 38 (none was sunk at 
Pearl Harbor) , with 53 more building. The 
Japanese had an active cruiser fleet of 46 
until they lost one at Wake, with only ten 
more building. Of the current American 
cruisers, excluding the Atlanta, there are 
eighteen of about 10,000 tons classed as 
“heavy” because they carry 8-inch guns; 
nine, also of 10,000 tons, classed as “light” 
because they carry 6-inch guns, and ten of 
about 7,000 tons, also classed as “light.” 
The fastest of these are rated at 35 knots. 


Wide World 


The U.S.S. Atlanta: a tough new cruiser in commission 


Of those now building, seven will be of 
the Atlanta class, 32 will be of 10,000 tons, 
and fourteen will be of the Alaska class, 
formally listed at “more than 10,000 tons.” 
These last are reported to run as high as 
20,000 tons and will amount to what oth- 
er navies call battle cruisers. Japan’s new- 
est cruisers are rumored to be of 9,000 
tons and about 3 knots slower than the 
Atlanta. 

The Navy Department counts on Amer- 
ican shipyards to overtake Japan’s present 
numerical superiority. Eighteen keels al- 
ready had been laid in 1941 when war was 
declared on Japan Dec. 8. During the year 
six cruisers were launched—the Atlanta, 
Juneau, San Diego, and San Juan, each of 
6,000 tons, and the Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, of 10,000 tons. And even as of Oct. 
10, Allied cruiser strength outweighed the 
Axis Powers heavily with 110 active and 
72 building to 71 active and 30 building. 

A fast, strong cruiser fleet is an invalu-: 
able adjunct of any naval force. Preced- 
ing large-scale fleet engagements, the ships 
are used for reconnaissance. Once having 
contacted an enemy fleet, cruisers must 
keep it in touch until the battleships and 
destroyers go into action. Thereafter, fight- 
ing on middle ground, they form the first 
rank of defense against air and destroyer 
attacks on their own battleships and also 
protect their own destroyers. Where there 
is no danger of meeting a rival fleet, they 
are valuable as raiders, as submarine hunt- 
ers, and as convoy and patrol vessels. 





Boomerang in Boo 


Edward A. Loss Jr., 23-year-old Chica- 
go welder, is a staunch Republican. Still 
burning from the defeat of Wendell L. 
Willkie in the 1940 Presidential election, 
he gave way to his political reflexes when 
he saw President Roosevelt’s picture 
flashed on a Chicago newsreel screen Dec. 
15, and booed lustily. After theater attend- 
ants had picked eight indignant patrons 
off his neck, he was led, battered and be- 
fuddled, to a police station and charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

At his hearing several days later, his 
explanation that he did not realize how 
people felt about politics in wartime 
brought him a rebuke and a $200 fine. He 
refused to pay and went to jail. Immedi- 
ately the Civil Liberties Union and the 
National Lawyers Guild came to his de- 
fense, claiming that the right of free 
speech had been violated and threatening 
to carry the case to the Supreme Court. 

The day before Christmas the case was 
settled. Loss was released from jail when 
he agreed to buy $200 worth of Defense 
Bonds instead of paying the fine. He was 
placed on two years’ probation, which was 
to end if he joined the armed forces. He 
already had been deferred in the draft 
because, as a welder, he was a valuable 
defense worker. 
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Cleaning Up: Sailors of the battered Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor took time out for coffee as they went 
about their duties, clearing the decks and keeping an 
alert against future raids. Those cleaning up debris 
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ashore were warned of sabotage aimed at pollution of 
food or water supplies. Large reinforcements of equip- 
ment and personnel already have reached the islands, 
and morale is stronger than ever. 





War Baby 


Work on the world’s longest enclosed 
aqueduct system was begun ofi Dec. 29 
on one of America’s most strategic and 
romantic islands when the Williams Broth- 
ers Construction Co. of Tulsa, Okla., 
broke ground in Key West, Fla. This 
aqueduct will bring water from the main- 
land to supply the new seaplane, subma- 
rine, and destroyer base which the Navy 
is building there in fulfillment of a century- 
old proposal to seal the major entrance 
fo the Gulf of Mexico. In addition, the 
headquarters of the Seventh Naval Dis- 
irict are being moved from Charleston, 
§. C., to that old pirates’ haven and new 
artists’ colony. 

The Navy plans to carry more than 
$,000,000 gallons of water daily over land 
and water and under the sea to a com- 
munity which has had to catch rain in 
cisterns for bathing and washing and 
drink bottled beverages or boiled water. 
The new aqueduct will consist of 130 
miles of 18-inch pipe, chiefly following the 
night of way of the Florida East Coast 
Railway, which was destroyed in the 
Florida hurricane of 1935 and was re- 
placed by an overseas highway. The water 
will come from the apparently inexhaust- 
ible watershed at Florida City, just south 
of Miami. Two-thirds of the cost of the 
$3,500,000 project will be paid by the 
Navy and one-third by the Florida Keys 
Aqueduct Commission. 

The nation’s southernmost city, Key 
West has been helped by Federal appro- 
priations before. It once was an important 
center of sponge fishing and later of cigar 
making. In time the Mallory Line aban- 
doned it as a port of call, its market for 


fish in Havana was lost, and the high tariff 
on pineapples destroyed its canning in- 
dustry. By 1935 the needy were shooting 
song birds for food until 80 per cent of its 
population was placed on relief. Now, it 
hopes to be restored to its onetime pros- 
perity by the nation’s biggest business— 
war. 





Economy Row 


A major farm fight became a certainty 
last week when a joint Congressional com- 
mittee on non-defense expenditures recom- 
mended abolition of the Farm Security 
Administration and the farm-tenant pro- 
gram as part of a move to save $1,301,- 
075,000. Also nominated for oblivion were 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and peace- 
time activities of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The committee advocated fur- 
ther savings of $415,890,061 by returning 
to the Treasury appropriations already 
impounded by the Director of the Budget. 

A storm of opposition arose immediate- 
ly on the ground that the severest cuts 
would be suffered by small farmers least 
able to take them. Much of the criticism 
was directed at the committee chairman, 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd, conservative Virginia 
Democrat, because of his long opposition 
to Administration farm legislation. Byrd, 
himself a gentleman farmer, was accused 
of using the war to kill New Deal legisla- 
tion he previously had been unable to 
touch. Sen. Robert M. La Follette Jr., Wis- 
consin Progressive, issued a vitriolic mi- 
nority report condemning the proposals, 
while dissension among various affected 
farm bureaus over where the ax should 
fall promised further bitterness. 


Week in the Nation 


A1pE: Rear Admiral Russell Willson, su- 
perintendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, was designated Chief of Staff 
for Admiral Ernest J. King, new Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet. Admiral Willson developed the code 
and signal section of the Navy during the 
last war, served as naval attaché in Lon- 
don from 1936 to 1938, and since then 
worked on the naval operations staff in 
Washington. 


Outp Recruits: Karl Christiansen, 69- ° 
year-old ex-sailor who “remembers the 
Maine” literally because his leg was bro- 
ken and his body scarred when she was 
blown up at Havana in 1898, tried to re- 
enlist in the United States Navy but 
was rejected after a physical examina- 
tion. “I guess the youth is only in my 
heart,” Christiansen said sadly as he 
vent back to his home in Huntington, 
L.I. 


Seizure: Sixteen Finnish-owned mer- 
chant ships in United States ports, totaling 
51,878 tons, were taken over formally by 
the Maritime Commission. The vessels, for 
which compensation will be arranged later, 
had been put under protective custody of 
the Coast Guard when Britain declared 
war on Finland. 


Auiens: Following Army reports that 
unauthorized radio messages were being 
sent and received on the Pacific Coast, At- 
torney General Francis Biddle ordered all 
Japanese, German, and Italian aliens in 
eight Far Western states to surrender all 
radio transmitters, short-wave receiving 
sets, and cameras to local police. 
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The thunderous stream of steel is flowing swiftly at 


J&L, and in greater volume and finer quality than 


ever before. The “‘will to do” for victory has in- . 


spired the men of all departments and divisions of 
the organization to quicken the tempo of produc- 
tion, These men — thirty-five thousand strong — 
working with foremen, superintendents, executives 
who themselves came up from the ranks — are 
establishing many new all-time holacticin records. 

New “highs” have been made in the mining and 


lake shipping of iron ores from subsidiary properties 





in the Lake Superior region; in the mining and river 
shipping of coal from the company’s mines in 
Western Pennsylvania; and in the handling of ma- 
terials by subsidiary vallooails: Twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week at the steel plants these raw 
materials are being converted into more coke in by- 
product ovens, as well as more by-products essential 
to defense; into more iron in towering blast furnaces; 
more steel in Flame Controlled Bessemer converters 
and open hearth furnaces. Day after day, night after 


night, turn after turn, mill crews go after records 
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PRODUCING MORE STEEL ATJ&L 





that seemed unbeatable, and set up many new ones, better methods—holding fast all the while to the con- 
while producing millions of tons of Controlled Qual- trol of quality that marks every ton of steel produced. 
ity steel products for American industry to apply to Through all this increased pace of production 
all the vast stores of matériel and materials so ur- _— the men are going about their jobs with splendid 
gently required for the upbuilding of this Nation’s teamwork, making new safety records, keeping their 
armed strength and fighting power in a war-torn world. work among the safest in the whole field of in- 
These goals are being reached by the full employ- dustry. Meanwhile the men in research count this 
ment of all steel-making facilities, and the men that period as one in which to learn and plan for a new 
man them, augmented by the various offices and the era when steel will more fully serve mankind in the 
services stemming from them, by sound engineering, creation of a new world, a free world, a better 
by the invention and adoption of new devices and world in which to live. 
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Hitler’s New War of Nerves 
Keeps All of Europe on Edge 


Eyes Turn Toward Vichy 
as Germans Seek to Break Down 


Barriers to an Offensive 


As its third wartime Christmas passed 
Western Europe enjoyed peace in the 
sense that there was no actual fighting. 
But the weary Continent was swept once 
again by the war of nerves in an acute 
form. There was a sort of breathless an- 
ticipation that, with Hitler as commander- 
in-chief of the German Army, the Nazis 
would launch another lightning attack in 
some undisclosed direction. Stories cir- 
culated that the new drive would be aimed 
at Turkey and eventually Suez. Others 
told of the reported passage of German 
troops in large numbers through France 
toward Spain and the Mediterranean for a 
new African campaign. 

In this tangled situation the Turks 
themselves played a curious part. They 
allowed stories to be sent from Istanbul 
in which it was stated that Turkey re- 
garded a German attack as absolutely in- 
evitable. This was backed up by informa- 
tion about Nazi concentrations in Bul- 
garia, where the great German air base at 
Jambol is supposed to be ready for large- 
scale action, while the Nazis completely 
control a 30-mile-wide strip along the 
Turkish border. With the situation as it 
is in the Balkans, the Germans thus pos- 
sess the ability to launch an attack at any 
time and without having to take political 
conditions into consideration. 

In Western Europe, however, complica- 
tions of every sort entered into the Ger- 
man plans. There was the position of Spain 
and Portugal, both apparently clinging to 
a dubious neutrality, both possibly ready 
to be taken “by telephone” if the Germans 
so decide. But the most important and at 
the same time the most enigmatic factor 
was that of France, and last week its posi- 
tion became still more confused. 

One reason for this was the diplomatic 
rumpus caused by the Free French seizure 
of the little islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon (see page 24). The Vichy Govern- 
ment did not even have time to protest the 
Free French action before the United 
States issued its statement regretting what 
had happened. This met with perhaps the 
warmest welcome in Vichy of any Amer- 
ican move since the collapse of France. 

The St. Pierre-Miquelon affair, however, 


gave the Germans another opportunity to 
put pressure on the French to throw all 
their weight with the Axis. Thus the inci- 
dent became part of the diplomatic tug of 
war which the United States and the Reich 
have been waging in Vichy—a struggle that 
plays a vital part in the German decisions 
as to military action in Western Europe. 

Marshal Pétain has envisioned himself 
as a balance weight between the two forces 
and has attempted to play this part. His 
trump card for restraining both the Allies 
and the Axis lies in France’s possessions in 
North Africa. Under Weygand’s rule they 





Wide World 


At the crossroads: Pétain 


became a virtually independent state, and 
the little general managed to create a so- 
called “zone of silence” around the Axis 
armistice commissions by arresting, and 
sometimes shooting, any Frenchman or 
native who even spoke to the members. 
Weygand’s retirement was the result of 
German anger at these tactics. 

But it did not represent as great a con- 
cession by Pétain as appeared on the sur- 
face. NEwsweEeEk’s London correspondent 
reported: “I am told Weygand’s work in 
North Africa was complete before he left 
and that the Germans have not much to 
hope for in that direction; therefore their 
African position is serious. They, of course, 
can do something, but the obstacles are 
considerable. Weygand is under house ar- 
rest in Southern France, but he left three 


very important officers behind him, who 
have everything in hand. Pétain has told 
the Germans that even if he agreed to sur- 
render North Africa, it would not be car- 
ried out by the local military authorities 
and thus the Germans have nothing to 
gain by pressing him.” 

The Newsweek correspondent in Vichy, 
receiving his information from entirely dif- 
ferent sources, reached the same conclu- 
sion. He identified one of Weygand’s 
trusted aides as Gen. Auguste Nogués, 
resident general of Morocco, and reported: 
“The Germans and Italians have made 
absolutely no progress in the direction of 
demolishing the French African Empire 
from within—which was their specific 
mission.” 

The whole position of France is further 
complicated by the intense personal rival- 
ries in French politics. Here Pétain re- 
mains the dominant figure, although his 
popularity is. reported to be slipping fast 
with the masses. Much of the internal politi- 
cal struggle thus consists of attempts to in- 
fluence the marshal. The French with char- 
acteristic pungency simply refer to the 
squabbling politicians as a“‘basket of crabs.” 





Papal Program 


In his third and gloomiest Christmas 
Eve message of the war, Pope Pius XII 
made the most outspoken attack on Axis 
methods that has so far come from the 
Vatican. In an address before the College 
of Cardinals, the Pontiff condemned ag- 
gression, oppression of minorities and small 
nations, economic slavery and _ religious 
persecution. He proposed a five-point pro- 
gram for permanent world peace, called for 
“‘a new order founded on moral principles,” 
and warned against “a new religion without 
a soul or a soul without a religion.” 





Russia’s Burma Road 


The members of Iran’s mejliss—Nation- 
al Assembly—met in their squat building 
at Teheran last week to approve a treaty. 
It was a pact of alliance between Iran and 
Britain and Russia, and there was no argu- 
ment about it from the Iranians since 
Soviet and British Armies are in military 
occupation of most of their country. But 
the pact did mark the formal opening of 
Iran’s highways and railways to the flow 
of war supplies for’ Russia. 

The capacity and possibilities of the var- 
ious routes through Iran have been the 
subject of much speculation. The newest 
issue of the authoritative quarterly For- 
eign Affairs, however, contains one of the 
first detailed analyses of this problem in 
an article by an expert on Iran, Edwin M. 
Wright. According to Wright, the routes 
through Iran fall into three categories (see 
map, page 31): 


1—A_ highway running from Zahidan 
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north to Ashkhabad and thereby linking 
India’s excellent port of Karachi with Rus- 
sia’s Trans-Caspian Railway. This road, 
not much more than a caravan path wind- 
ing through an almost waterless and un- 
inhabited country, is in constant need of 
repair. It would necessitate the importa- 
tion of thousands of trucks and the expan- 
sion of shipping and harbor facilities at 
Krasnovodsk, Soviet port on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. The possibilities 
of this route are the least of any of the 
three: it would require six months of hard 
work to bring the daily traffic up to 500 
tons. 


2—The 870-mile Trans-Iranian Railway 
with its 224 tunnels and 4,102 bridges is a 
marvel of engineering and the chief hope 
of pumping supplies into Russia by way of 
Iran. Six per cent of the line lies in tunnels 
and only 27 per cent is over flat ground. 
At present, however, the railway is badly 
in need of equipment as there are only 
some 80 locomotives and 3,000 freight 
cars—and on some of the grades two en- 
gines must be used. Efforts are being made 
to double-track the line in places, and last 


week Brig. Gen. Sir Godfrey Reynolds, - 


newly appointed transport chief for Iran, 
said that quantities of German rails found 
in storage had been used. 

A bottleneck exists at the Caspian Sea 
terminus of Bandar Shah, where the port 
facilities are inadequate. Some _ goods 
might, however, be diverted. over the 
branch line from Teheran to Zenjan and 
thence sent by truck to Tabriz, where a 
spur connects with the main Russian rail 
system. Harbor works at Bandar Shahpur, 
the unloading point on the Persian Gulf, 
are likewise meager, although General 
Reynolds also announced that a new jetty 
had just been started which will double the 
capacity of the port. 


3—This route is as yet not in operation. 
It begins at Basra, where the port is first 
rate. Then it runs to Bagdad over the 
narrow-gauge railway and from there to 
Erbil, by a standard-gauge line. Equip- 
ment is lacking on both these railways. 
From Erbil, the plan is to ship munitions 
by truck to Tabriz. 





Welsh-Bessarabian? 


One J. John, a British schoolteacher, 
claimed last week that Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko is half Welsh. The school- 
teacher announced that the Red leader 
was the son of a Welsh technician named 
Charles Jenkins who went to work in a 
Russian factory 61 years ago and married 
a Russian girl. His son was named Tim- 
othy Jenkins, which was Russified into 
Timoshenko. John didn’t reveal where he 
got his information about the Soviet 
Marshal, who has always considered 
his aicestry to be pure Bessarabian 
peasant, 
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Newsweek map—Starworth 


Iran’s routes to Russia presented difficulties for a flow of Allied arms 


Gloom in the Reich 


Leaders Take Drastic Measures 
as Morale Tumbles to New Low 


In an exchange of German and Japanese 
New Year’s greetings, Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop last week pre- 
dicted that the Axis would win “final vic- 
tory” in 1942. The words had a hollow ring 
for the German public. It was just a year 
ago that the Fiithrer had promised “the 
greatest victory” during 1941. And Rib- 
bentrop’s message came at a time when 
Nazi morale had sunk to what was prob- 
ably its lowest level since the start of the 
conflict on that bright September day in 
1939. 

There was the fact that the Reich had 
declared war on the United States, the 
nation German writers for two decades 
have blamed for the 1918 defeat. There 
was the mysterious replacement of Gen. 
Walther von Brauchitsch as commander- 
in-chief of the army by Hitler himself. A 
wave of rumors followed in the wake of 
this event and they were reflected abroad 
by stories that other high officers had 
been recalled and that Brauchitsch had 
landed by parachute in Eire. But above all 
else, for the Germans there was the terrible 
reality of defeat on the Russian front. 

All these factors raised for German lead- 
ers the problem of maintaining the morale 
of the home front—and, according to the 
Nazis, it was largely the:collapse of civilian 
morale that caused the Reich to lose the 


last war. At that time, in a series of con- 
ferences held just before the Armistice, 
German leaders all emphasized that sol- 
diers on leave had a bad effect on the civil 
population while the civilians likewise im- 
paired the morale of troops. 

Facing the possibility of a similar situa- 
tion, the Nazis suddenly switched their en- 
tire propaganda line. As part of this—and 
perhaps also as a military necessity—very 
few troops were granted Christmas leaves. 
This stopped the spread of personal stories 
of the horrors of the eastern front. Then, 
Nazi propagandists stepped in with their 
own stories of the miseries the troops were 
undergoing. Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels wrote an article for the magazine Das .- 
Reich, in which he said: 

“The soldiers fighting in Russia are fight- 
ing at times for their very existence: 
against the snow, against the ice, the wind, 
and the most terrible of enemies. Some- 
times they do not have anything to eat. 
Sometimes they lack munitions.” 

Apparently the object of this propaganda 
was to harden the public, put them in a 
mood for willingly enduring hardships 
themselves, and to nip defeatism in the 
bud by encouraging a certain brutality of 
outlook. For the third time in a week Goeb- 
bels broadcast an appeal for warm clothing 
for troops at the front and underlined the 
point that the civil population didn’t know 
what sacrifice was. As a special war meas- 
ure the sending of New Year’s cards was 
entirely forbidden. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, who are at 
least the Germans’ equals as propagandists, 
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tried to turn this new Nazi line to their 
own advantage. They smuggled taunting 
Christmas cards into the Reich and mailed 
them there with forged 6-pfennig stamps. 
One showed a Russian pine with the body 
of a German beside it. Another, called 
“Living space in the East,” depicted a 
vista of wooden crosses, topped with Ger- 
man helmets. 

Cards were dropped among retreating 
soldiers saying that Hitler’s promised “leb- 
ensraum” would “not consist of more than 
6 feet underground with a wooden cross 
at the top.” Other cards were phrased as 
-safe-conduct passes—good if the soldier 
surrendered, And still others reprinted 
family photographs found on dead Ger- 
mans with captions like this: “For this 
woman there is no happy Christmas. For 
this child no father’s knee. She is a widow. 
He is fatherless.” 





Black Dragon No. 1 


Spotlight Turned on Toyama, 
Genius of Jap Secret Societies 


For many years past the policy of Japan 
has been dominated by secret societies of 
subalterns and junior officers of the army 
and navy who have enforced their will up- 
on successive Japanese Cabinets and par- 
laments by the assassination of any Japa- 
nese statesman who opposed or who did 
not sufficiently further their aggressive 
policies. It may be that these societies, 
dazzled and dizzy with their own schemes 
of aggression and the prospect of early vic- 
tory, have forced their country against its 
better judgment into the war. 


This passage in Winston Churchill’s 
speech to Congress turned the spotlight on 
one of the outstanding causes for Japan’s 
entry into the war. For years these secret 
societies have exerted an influence on Jap- 
anese policy that Occidental statesmen 


- have had a hard time comprehending. 


Their philosophy and power is summed up 
in the person of Mitsuru Toyama, head of 
the Black Dragon Society and the guiding 
genius behind all the secret groups. 

At 86, Toyama occupies the status of a 
semidivine figure, a symbol of Japan’s im- 
perial expansion. Until recently, the news- 
papers reverently used asterisks instead of 
his name. The Japanese Who’s Who simi- 
larly omits his name, though it lists those 
of his aides. His disciples today control 
hundreds of patriotic and semimilitary so- 
cieties, with a membership running into 
millions. His followers sit in high posts in 
the government, army, and navy. Even 
premiers and Cabinet ministers come to 
him for advice on domestic and foreign 
policy. 

The headlines of last week provided a 
spectacular climax to more than 60 years 
of imperialist crusading by Toyama. He 





Black Dragon: Toyama, idol of youth and friend of the terrorists 


first gained notoriety in 1878, when he 
took a part in the murder of Prince Okubo, 
an advocate of the Westernization of Ja- 
pan. Since then Toyama has played a part 
in every Japanese adventure, from the war 
against China in 1894 to the raid on Pearl 
Harbor. The policies he advocated even- 
tually became the government’s policies, 
though often he had to resort to the aid of 
soshi (thugs) to put them over. 

Within the past decade, his name has 
been linked with the seizure of Manchuria, 
the assassination of moderate politicians in 
1932, the bloody Army revolt in Tokyo 
in 1936, and the shooting of Vice Premier 
Hiranuma last August. Yet, so great was 
Toyama’s power that even though his son 
and a secretary were imprisoned for politi- 
cal terrorism, he himself was never jailed. 

Bloodletting for patriotic motives has 
been only one of Toyama’s three major 
preoccupations. The other two were sub- 
versive activity abroad and the establish- 
ment of a regimented society. Toyama was 
probably the first Japanese to envision all 
Asia as Japan’s colony. Sixty-two years 
ago, the first agents of his Black Ocean 
Society (predecessor of the Black Dragon) 
went to Korea, China, and Formosa to en- 
gage in espionage. Since then, Toyama’s 
men have spread a tremendous, well-knit 
dragnet stretching from Siberia, Tibet, 
and India to Hawaii and California. His 


International 


agents spied, conducted propaganda, en- 
gaged in sabotage, and fanned revolutions. 

When Emilio Aguinaldo, the leader of 
the Philippine rebels, fought the United 
States in the newly annexed islands in 
1899, Toyama supplied him with arms and 
volunteer instructors. Later, Aguinaldo’s 
aide, General Ricartez, fled to Tokyo. 
More recently, Toyama has taken a warm 
interest in the Sakdalista party, the most 
violent of the anti-American organizations 
in the Philippines, whose head, Benigno 
Ramos, lived with Toyama during his 
“exile” in Japan. 

Toyama’s agents have long been known 
to be active in espionage work in Hawaii, 
although no captured spy has ever admit- 
ted membership in the Black Dragon Soci- 
ety. In Siberia, Toyama works through a 
burly anti-Soviet Cossack named Seme- 
noff, who lives in a Dairen villa presented 
to him by a Japanese “admirer.” In China, 
his leading native agent is Wang Ching- 
wei, who once—together with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek—found ref- 
uge in Toyama’s house in Tokyo when the 
then Chinese Government wanted them 
for revolutionary activities. In India, To- 
yama pulls his strings through an exiled 
agitator, Rash Behari Bose, now a member 
of the Black Dragon, and one Pratap, an 
anti-British Hindu propagandist, who, 
with Toyama’s aid, has traveled up and 
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down the face of Asia while British secret 
service men vainly hunted for him. 

The Japanese Army found Toyama’s or- 
ganization increasingly valuable when it 
came to doing dirty work abroad. The 
vast expense which such work entailed was 
covered partly from the army’s slush fund, 
partly by the Japanese super-trusts inter- 
ested in colonial conquests. In the rare 
cases when the Black Dragon treasury ran 
low, Toyama replenished it with a quick 
speculative plunge in the market. He never 
lost, for his informants never risked an 
error. 

Toyama’s appearance belies his activity. 
With a benign smile, a snow-white beard, 
and surrounded by admiring youngsters, 
he is a picture of kindness and good will. 
The common people in Japan venerate 
him—for his courage, incorruptibility, and 
patriotism. His house is filled with simple 
folk, who come to ask his advice or bor- 
row money from him. He is known to have 
taken a kimono off his back to give to a 
beggar. When he makes a successful plunge 
in the market on his own, he puts the 
money in envelopes and stacks them up in 
a corner for his friends and admirers. 





Groundwork for Rio 


Seven of the 21 American republics— 
the United States, Argentina, Chile, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay— 
last week announced their delegates to the 
Pan American parley opening at Rio de 
Janeiro on Jan. 15. Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, leader of the Amer- 
ican delegation, will take a staff of nine- 
teen advisers and assistants. 

In all, some 300 foreign representatives 
are expected. The conference—the third 
special meeting of the foreign ministers of 
the American republics since the present 
conflict began—will assemble in the im- 
posing Tirandentes Palace while commit- 
tee meetings take place in the Itamaraty 
Palace, which houses the Foreign Office. 

Meanwhile, the Latin American states 
continued by various anti-Axis measures 
to show their support of the United States. 
The police in Brazil rounded up members 
of the pro-Nazi Integralista party and 
stopped the publication of several Axis pa- 
pers. Cuba, which refused to let a party 
of German diplomats returning from Cen- 
tral America land at Havana, barred any 
display of the Spanish flag, ordered the ar- 
rest of 1,370 Italians, and was expected to 
seize 3,484 Germans. 

San Salvador’s large Spanish colony re- 
pudiated the Axis. Male Nicaraguans be- 
tween 18 and 40 were asked to register for 
military training. Mexico severed diplo- 
matic relations with Hungary and Bulgar- 
ia. And while Argentina ordered the Anti- 
Nazi Newspaper Men’s Association to 
change its name, the newspaper Razon, 
which usually reflects the ideas of Acting 
President Ramon S. Castillo, said that Ar- 








gentina would “make common cause with 
the other countries of this continent for 
more efficient common defense.” 





Anger in Australia 


Singapore Threat Shakes Faith 
of Leaders in London Strategy 


In the reorganization of the British High 
Command last November, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Henry Royds Pownall, organizer of the 
Home Guard after the fall of France, was 
replaced as Vice Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff. His new job wasn’t announced 
but it was called a “most important” one. 
Just how important it was, London re- 
vealed last week with the announcement 
that Pownall had arrived in Singapore and 
taken over the post of British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Far East, replac- 
ing Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham. 

The next day another Far East reshuffle 
was announced: Lt. Gen. Thomas Jacomb 
Hutton, a 51-year-old artilleryman and 
Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, super- 
seded Lt. Gen. Donald Kenneth McLeod, 
as commander in Burma. The practical ef- 
fect of this was to bring Burma under the 
authority of Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, 
British commander of the area from Iraq 
to the Far East. 

These changes came at a time when 
criticism of the British war effort in the 
Orient had mounted to a new high in Lon- 
don. But the anger in the British capital 
was nothing compared with that felt in 
Australia, where Singapore is regarded not 
only as an imperial stronghold but also as 
the chief defense bastion against actual 
Japanese invasion. 

At Canberra the Advisory War Council 
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held long and worried sessions. Alfred Duff 
Cooper, representative of the British Cabi- 
net in the Far East, was severely censured, 
and London was blamed for sending him 
to Singapore simply to get rid of him. Aus- 
tralian ministers complained that the Sin- 
gapore authorities hadn’t been “perfectly 
frank” about defenses, pointing out that 
Sir Earle Page, Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin’s special representative in London, had 
been led to believe that extremely strong 
air defenses were in readiness. 

As a sample of the Australian temper, 
a Labor M. P. suggested that the British 
borrow Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, Red 
commander on the southern front, to 
“teach our generals how to advance instead 
of retreat.” 

Prime Minister Curtin warned Austral- 
ians in a broadcast that there would be 
more reverses in the Pacific before the tide 
turned. He also sent a long message to 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill protesting against any policy of 
concentrating on Germany and leaving 
Japan to be dealt with later. 

The extreme seriousness of the internal 
situation in Australia was shown in an ex- 
traordinary article that Curtin wrote for 
The Melbourne Herald. In this he repu- 
diated London’s leadership and practically 
threatened to take Australia out of the 
Empire if matters did not improve: “I 
make it clear that Australia looks to Amer- 
ica, free from any pangs about our tra- 
ditional links of friendship to Britain. We 
know Britain’s problems. We know her 
constant threat is invasion. We know the 
dangers of dispersing strength—but we 
know that Australia can go and Britain 
still will hold on. We are determined that 
Australia shall not go. We shall exert our. 
energy toward shaping a plan, with the 
United States as its keystone.” This week, 
apparently alarmed by implications put on 
his words, Curtin denied that he had any 
intention of breaking the dominion’s ties 
with the rest of the Empire. 

Just a day earlier, Sir Keith Murdoch, 
Melbourne Herald publisher now visiting 
London, sent his paper a sharp criticism 
directed at Churchill himself. Predicting 
the fall of the government if Singapore is 
lost, the publisher declared bluntly: “Mr. 
Churchill, whose influence over strategy 
has been profound, would stoutly dissent 
from the view he is Atlantic-minded, but 
nobody can claim he has handled the do- 
minions well or shown a breath of sym- 
pathy as long as a Dominion’s Secretary 
is not in the War Cabinet and the do- 
minions are omitted from speeches on 
Japan.” 

The danger to Singapore likewise caused 
New Zealand to turn to the United States. 
Walter Nash, Deputy Premier and Finance 
Minister, was appointed as first Minister 
to Washington two days after President 
Roosevelt named David J. Winton, Min- 
neapolis lumberman, to represent the 


United States at Wellington. 
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Speedy Change to War Effort 
Highlights Industry in 1941 


New Production Records 
in Face of Obstacles Mark Up 
a Triumph for Democracy 


When industry rounded the corner into 
1941, automobile sales were hitting new 
peaks, the OPM had just replaced the old 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
was wondering if the peak in arms-con- 
tract awards had not been reached the 
previous November, and _businessmen’s 
worries about the choice between guns and 
butter were still mostly worry and talk. 

On Feb. 24, however, the guns vs. butter 
talk turned into actuality when the OPM 


They jammed the nation’s stores and 
topped off the year by boosting Christmas 
trade to a new record despite the disrup- 
tions of the early December blackouts and 
air-raid scares. There were even plenty of 
ornaments for Christmas trees—practical- 
ly all American-made this year because 
of the shutoff from Japan as well as Ger- 
many. In fact, consumers didn’t face their 
first real sacrifice until the threat on Singa- 
pore took away the right to buy a new tire 
or tube. 

But 1942 will be a different story. Sac- 
rifices were being shaped for consumers in 
the factories, where an ever-growing share 
of lathes, rolling mills, and assembly lines 
were being swung over from consumer 
goods to armaments. Most of the un- 
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slammed on its first priorities, an order 
affecting aluminum and machine tools. 
Then on April 18 came the first auto cur- 
tailment. There followed a procession of 
priorities and, from Leon Henderson’s 
desk, one price lid after another to teach 
industrialists even before the fateful Dec. 
7 just what wartime economy meant. 

On the other hand, to individual con- 
sumers guns vs. butter remained strictly 
a theory down to the closing days of 1941. 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


precedentedly big jump in the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion from the old record of 139 in De- 
cember 1940 to 167 by November (see 
chart) reflected this swing as is shown 
by the following bits of bad news for 
the Axis: (1) the aircraft industry’s out- 
put of 19,600 military planes, compared 
with only 5,800 in 1940; (2) the ship- 
builders’ completion of more than 100 
merchant vessels as against 53 the year 


before, (3) and the machine-tool builders’ 
$1,200,000,000 production—as much as 
they had turned out in the ten previous 
years combined. Output of tanks rose from 
scratch to 840 a month by December. 

However, production of strictly peace- 
time goods registered much more modest 
gains, although most products, led by 
household appliances, shoes, foods, and 
the basic textiles, cotton, wool, and rayon, 
marked up new all-time records. Produc- 
tion of automobiles and trucks at 4,820,- 
000 units fell well behind 1929’s 5,358,420 
vehicles, but was 8 per cent higher than in 
1940 despite the drastic curtailment in 
the closing months of the year. Other lines 
besides autos that failed to hit new peaks 
included lumber, restrained by the in- 
roads of competing products, and rubber 
tires and tubes, handicapped by a quality 
product that just won’t wear out as fast 
as it used to. 

Strangely, there was one section of 
American business that headed down in- 
stead of up—the financial markets which 
grimly kept on seeing things under the 
bed. Corporation profits in 1941 rose about 
20 per cent over the 1940 level in the 
face of a gigantic tax load. Dividends were 
at a five-year peak, but only once, when 
Germany invaded Russia, was the stock 
market ever jarred out of its jitters for 
more than a few days. 

In addition to taxes and wartime con- 
trols, the markets were worried about la- 
bor, for more workers walked out on strike 
in the first ten months of 1941 than in any 
previous full year, and the total of 4,000- 
odd strikes in 1941 was exceeded only dur- 
ing the sit-down epidemic year of 1937. 
Union militancy was climaxed by the CIO 
closed-shop victory last June in_ the 
mighty Ford empire and by John L. Lewis’ 
successful defiance of public opinion to 
win the union shop throughout the entire 
coal industry. Payroll boosts to avoid and 
end strikes and to compensate for higher 
living costs raised the average weekly 
wage of factory workers from $30.28 in 
December 1940 to $35.63 by October. 

Living costs rose about 8 per cent dur- 
ing the year. This jump was due mainly 
to Leon Henderson’s lusty slamming of 
ceilings on industrial products while only 
frowning timidly at the farm commodities 
rushing up to ten- and eleven-year peaks. 
After the outbreak of war on Dec. 7, how- 
ever, Henderson began to talk turkey to 
the farm bloc and was openly hopeful of 
blowing some life into the anemic price- 
control measure the House lackadaisically 
passed in November. 

The high prices and a record-breaking 
outturn of many basic crops boosted farm 
income in 1941 up to around $11,200,000,- 
000, about equal to the 1929 level. 


Significance 





The review of the year’s industrial 
trends naturally assumes out-of-the-ordi- 
nary importance because of the war. For 
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events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 














OLD-FASHIONED COVERAGE 


Insurance coverages that were the last word yester- 
day can leave you dangerously exposed today. 

Fail to keep pace with events, and you may find 
that your policies provide too little protection, too 
much, or the wrong kind—and at higher cost than 
is actually necessary. 

A slight change in factory routine ...a contract 
which incurs new liabilities ...a new payroll sys- 
tem... such little things often call for immediate 


adjustments in your insurance portfolio. 


Even if there are no changes in your business, the 
world changes. Replacement costs rise, new laws are 
enacted, insurance coverages are broadened. 

Today, you need insurance counsel no less than 
insurance. 

You will be wise to place your insurance with a 
progressive company like The Maryland, whose 
representative will keep himself constantly 
informed of your activities—for your protection. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


® 
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one thing, no such appraisal will be pos- 
sible again for the duration of the conflict, 
since censorship may soon blot out figures 
on production, employment, strikes, etc., 
while civilian activities will fill a steadily 
decreasing role in the economy. For this 
reason, 1941, to some extent, will become 
a base period by which future trends and 
developments are judged. 

More important, the year’s record ef- 
fectively demolishes an oft-repeated max- 
im—that because their leadership must 
await the support of public opinion democ- 
racies, unlike dictatorships, generally fum- 
ble along and lack the flexibility and 
ability to change over quickly to war 
production. Whether one considers the 
record increase in total 1941 industrial 
output or the attainment of the individual 
lines such as airplanes, ships, or steel, in- 
dustry demonstrated last year a flexibility 
that Hitler’s Germany has never exceeded. 

This record was attained despite the 
admitted existence of ineffective national 
leadership as is shown by the strike record 
and by the demands so persistently re- 
iterated for a single executive to guide 
rearmament. Given improved leadership 
in 1942, industry will mark up another 
record output increase that will easily sub- 
merge the best efforts of the Axis Powers. 
Adoption of a workable labor policy (see 
Business Tides) and a sound anti-infla- 
tion and tax program is called for in ad- 
dition to the necessary centralized ad- 
ministration. 





Women at Work 


Total Employed in Arms Plants 
Rises to an Estimated 30,000 


An acute labor shortage during the last 
war gave women an assured position in 
some war industries, when they performed 
such jobs as fabricating airplane frames. 
Some even hostled engines in railway 
shops. In this war they have further con- 
solidated their position. 

At least 30,000 women were employed 
in shell-loading, small-arms ammunition, 
and fuse plants at the end of 1941, accord- 
ing to an estimate by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

About 90 per cent of the employes as- 
sembling barrage balloons for both the 
Goodyear and Firestone Tire & Rubber 
companies are women. In other plants 
they sew, fold, and inspect parachutes, 
make gas masks, and work on instruments 
and electrical equipment. Their work is 
so vital that New York and California 
have authorized suspension of the limits 


on working hours for women, and 
other states are considering — similar 
measures. 


Despite uncertainty as to what the 
draft would do to the male labor supply, 
one major arms industry was anti-feminist 
until the defense program was more than 
a year old. Aircraft plants wanted skilled 
mechanics who could perform more than 
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one process in the complicated job of 
plane assembly, and few women had the 
necessary training. While in Germany and 
England between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the workers making airplanes are women, 
there were fewer than a hundred of them 
in the productive divisions of six major 
American aircraft plants this spring. 

But growing fears of a labor shortage 
and further expansion of production have 
hastened recognition of the possibilities of 
the estimated 2,000,000 women available 
for defense employment. Girls as well as 
boys flocked to the NYA and other gov- 
ernment-financed mechanics classes. Fem- 
inine payrolls increased with amazing ra- 
pidity and prospects of further advances. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., began hiring 
women in the spring, and soon other large 
companies followed suit, some even insti- 
tuting schools to train them in the more . 
highly skilled jobs. Last week two more 
companies joined the trend: the Bell Air- 
craft Corp. announced that it would hire 
several hundred women, and the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. decided to train women for 
riveting and machine-shop jobs now held 
by men. 

Up to the final assembly, where con- 
siderable physical strength is required, 
there are many milling, drilling, welding, 
and filing jobs which women can ade- 
quately perform. Traditional feminine 
skills may be put to use sewing rudder 
and aileron covers. Women also have 
proved themselves capable inspectors. And 


Black Star 


Arms and the woman: Asin 1917-18, feminine workers today demand equality in producing the tools of war 








CAN THE FUTURE BE FORESEEN HERE? 


To the ancients the night sky 
was a perpetual mystery, from 
which glib opportunists predicted 
the fortunes of love, war and com- 
merce. Ignorant of the simple key 
to astronomy, the course of the 
planets around the sun, men of 
old named them “‘the wanderers,”’ 
believed their movements con- 
trolled every activity of mankind. 


Today men ignore the flight of 
a planet through space .. . know- 
ing that “he profits most who 
serves best”’ is a far better business 
guide. It is clear to us at Keasbey 
& Mattison that most of our orders 


tomorrow will come from you 
who are using our materials today, 
that our future depends on con- 
tinually improving our products 
so that they will serve you better. 


At present we are willingly 
complying with National Defense 
requirements, and we realize that 
this is causing inconvenience to 
many of our customers in other 
industries. But our research 
laboratories are working on im- 
provements and new materials 
that will help you in the future. 
In what way can we benefit you 
most ? Can you tell us of a specific 


problem of yours which might be 
solved by a new application of 
asbestos? Anything you suggest 
will be carefully studied with the 
hope it will prove practical for us 
to manufacture. A letter from you 
now will help us to serve you 
better in the days ahead. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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company officials are pleased to find that 
they are less inclined than men to move 
from plant to plant. 





Civilian Air Army 
Huge CAP Program Will Train 


Couriers and Plane Ferriers 


In the past couple of years civilian avia- 
tors in Great Britain have contributed im- 
portantly to the war effort by transport- 
ing materials and replacement parts to 
where they are needed in a hurry, carrying 
important messages, and ferrying planes 
from factories to military bases. In the 
United States, thanks to the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program, a huge reservoir of pri- 
vate fliers exists for similar work. This group 
totals some 94,000 licensed pilots plus 98,- 
000 students scheduled to receive their 
licenses by next spring. 

Moreover, additional plans for provid- 
ing aviation training to civilians are rap- 
idly unfolding. Last week the Boy Scouts 
of America announced that instruction in 
all branches of the subject other than ac- 
tual flying would be made available to the 
nearly 1,500,000 Boy Scouts in the coun- 
try. Consideration is also being given to 
a plan that would offer high-school stu- 
dents training in the fundamentals of aero- 
nautics. ; 

Several months ago plans were quietly 
drawn up to organize the nation’s private 
fliers into a Civil Air Patrol (Periscope, 
June 30, 1941), modeled after Britain’s 
highly efficient organization. Preliminary 
arrangements were completed, and the 
CAP, with Maj. Gen. John F. Curry of 
the Army Air Corps as national command- 
er, was established under the Office of 
Civilian Defense on Dec. 9, two days after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

With membership voluntary and for the 
most part unpaid, the patrol has been urg- 
img the nation’s private pilots, women as 
well as men, to donate to it the time they 
formerly spent in casual flying or other 
aviation activity. It also hopes to enlist 
a ground personnel of 100,000 persons, in- 
cluding mechanics, control-tower operators, 
etc. Special uniforms and insignia are be- 
ing designed for members, and training will 
be provided to familiarize them with their 
duties. 

Their duties are expected to include tow- 
ing of aircraft gunnery targets, night flights 
to afford practice for searchlight units, 
plane ferrying, courier service, searching for 
Army aircraft forced down in out-of-the- 
way areas, and servicing military planes 
that land on civil airports. Thousands of 
applications to enlist in the program: are 
rolling into Washington, and-the organiza- 
tion is expected to begin its first flights by 
mid-January. 

Apart from CAP activities, however, it is 
unlikely that there will be much private 


flying in this country for the duration. 
Immediately upon the United States’ in- 
volvement in the war, the CAA suspended 
all pilot certificates other than those of 
airline personnel. 

Provision was made for their reinstate- 
ment upon satisfactory evidence of Amer- 
ican citizenship and loyalty, but after Jan. 
8 no pilot may fly without an identifica- 
tion card bearing his photograph and fin- 
gerprints. Moreover, on the West Coast all 
civil aircraft other than scheduled airliners 
have been grounded for a distance of 150 
miles inland to stop false air-raid alarms 
caused by the sighting of unidentified 
planes. 





Super Parts Maker 


Since the formation of the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. in 1929 as a consolidation of 
several smaller concerns, its name has been 
a misnomer. The company’s line of aero- 
nautical products, including carburetors, 
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Vincent Bendix 
magnetos, and navigation instruments, for 
years has contributed less to profits than 
its automotive equipment, consisting of 
starting drives, brakes, gearshift devices, 
and other parts. 

In 1940, however, war orders and the 
defense program prompted the firm to un- 
dertake a quadrupling of its aviation pro- 

- duction facilities. This, along with the cur- 
tailment of automobile production, result- 
ed in aviation accounting for 90 per cent 
of the company’s total sales in its fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30. And now, besides be- 
ing the largest supplier of airplane parts, 
the concern produces a whole new line of 
products—such military equipment as 
time fuses, shell parts, and automatic can- 
non. 





These trends were reflected in the com- 
pany’s annual report, released last week, 
in which sales of $156,596,198 and net in- 
come of $13,267,988 during the fiscal year 
both hit new highs, respectively 164 and 
69 per cent above the previous fiscal peri- 
od. Provision for taxes amounted to $27. 
670,104, a 369 per cent increase. 

Commenting on the report, Vincent 
Bendix, president of the corporation, 
which has twenty factories widely scat- 
tered throughout the country, pointed out 
that plant floor space, facilities, and em- 
ployment had been approximately dou- 
bled during the year. Unfilled orders, he 
revealed, stood at $350,000,000 at the close 
of September but had increased substan- 
tially since then. 

Bendix, a portly executive with a gen- 
ius for inventing things (he developed the 
Bendix drive used in self-starters and Ben- 
dix four-wheel brakes) , was born 60 years 
ago in Illinois, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. Leaving home at 16, he became 
a stenographer for a New York law firm 
but soon gave up office work to build mo- 
torcycles and design automobiles. 

Although he made millions on his inven- 
tions, he was declared bankrupt two years 
ago. Along with others, he had personally 
guaranteed some large Chicago real-estate 
issues. However, the other guarantors 
failed to meet their share of the responsi- 
bility and Bendix couldn’t carry the en- 
tire burden alone. His bankruptcy did 
not in any way involve Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 





Text for Ad Men 


Advertising is a $2,000,000,000 business, 
but, opinion as to its economic importance 
is often colored by prejudice for lack of 
factual knowledge. To throw more light on 
the subject the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration four and a half 
years ago embarked on an exhaustive sur- 
vey of advertising case histories. It was first 
suggested by the Advertising Research 
Foundation and was financed largely by a 
gift from Mrs. Alfred W. Erickson as a 
memorial to her husband, late chairman 
of the McCann-Erickson, Inc., agency. 

Last week the project was completed 
with the release of a definitive 1,000-page 
report written by Prof. Neil H. Borden of 
Harvard and published by Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., of Chicago. The $5 volume is en- 
titled “The Economic Effects of Adver- 
tising.” 

Professor Borden’s conclusion is that 
“advertising properly carried out contrib- 
utes to the maintenance of a dynamic econ- 
omy and helps to raise the level of real in- 
come.” But he advises that advertising’s 
function will be better performed if busi- 
nessmen will study their problems more 
carefully, make better use of price strat- 
egy, and push new types of enterprise more 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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me PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


In how many of these Uf Important Ways 


CAN THIS MAN HELP 


Is your life insurance program up to 
date? Is it doing all the things it can and 
should do for you? Are you taking full 


YOU? 


INSURANCE <<< 





advantage of your agent’s knowledge and 
experience? Here are a few of the many 
useful services he can perform for you: 





are 1 How should you leave 


your life insurance money to your benefi- 
ciary? Most policies of $1,000 or more give 
you the choice of four different methods. 
If you discuss them with your agent and 
decide on the plan best for you, he’ll ar- 
range to put it into your policy. 


Glo 2 Is your beneficiary 


provision up to date? Have you unknow- 
ingly disinherited possible future children? 
Should you appoint a new beneficiary or 
name a “contingent” (secondary) benefi- 
ciary? Your agent will gladly make the 
necessary arrangements. 





55653 3 Does Social Security 
affect your life insurance planning? Per- 
haps you’d like your agent to show how to 
estimate the benefits you and your family 
can expect to receive under the present 
Social Security Act; how these benefits 
can be tied in more effectively with your 
life insurance. 


ay a Has a financial setback 


necessitated a change in your life insur- 
ance program? Your agent may be able to 
help you. Possibly a different method of 
paying premiums, a policy loan, or a 
change to lower-premium insurance is the 
best solution. 

($) (3) _ 

3YRS6yRS 2 3 Have you a clear pic- 
ture what your insurance will provide for 
your wife, in terms of monthly income for 
various periods? 


<= 
6 Do you know what 


kind of policy is best suited to your needs 
and means? Your agent can explain the 




















types of life insurance policies available, 
and help you choose the one best fitted to 
your particular circumstances, 


iv) 
= 
fed ji 7 Have your circum- 


stances changed since you took out your 
last policy or reviewed your program? A 
new home, a new child, a new job, or 
children now earning—any such change 
may affect a man’s insurance program— 
as your agent can tell you. 


£ What are your plans 


for retirement? Do you know what values 
your policies will give you at retirement 
age? Here, too, perhaps your agent can 
serve, 


iei_i_ 9 Are the life insurance 


holdings in your family properlydistributed 
among family members? Is a larger propor- 
tion on the wage-earner’s life desirable? 





S 10 Have you a “‘lapsed”’ 
policy that might be put back in force? 
Your agent can tell you if it can be rein- 
stated, and ifit’s to your advantage todoso. 


ork 11 Do you have proper 


knowledge of the benefits and provisions 
lin your present policies? Do you know 
what options you have? What they mean 
to you? Have you ever given your agent a 
good opportunity to review your policy 
provisions with you? 





If you feel that your life insurance agent 
can be of help to you in any of these 11 
ways, why not ask him to visit you? He 
knows the better he serves you, the better 
you will appreciate your life insurance. 





TUNE IN PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON, CBS NETWORK |. 


The world’s greatest music—starring Gladys 
Swarthout, Al Goodman’s orchestra and 
chorus, and others, 
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Where the New Labor ‘Agreement’ Leaves Us 


by RALPH ROBEY 


; There is no reason to mince words 
in appraising the “agreement” reached 
last week by the representatives of la- 
bor and industry as to the labor policy 
to be followed during the war. The 
meeting was a failure. It accomplished 
nothing in the way of giving us a real 
labor policy. 

The necessity for such an unfavor- 
able conclusion as to the significance of 
the meeting and the “agreement” 
reached must be obvious to everyone 
who followed the reports on the con- 
ference with any care. The matter is of 
enough importance, however, to justify 
going over the facts again. 

As announced by the President, it 
will be recalled, the members of the 
conference agreed on three things: 

1—No strikes or lockouts during the 
war. 

2—Settlement of all disputes by 
peaceful means. 

3—Delegation to a War Labor Board 
of authority to resolve finally contro- 
versies between employer and employes. 

Now if there had been an agreement 
upon these three things in any real 
sense of the term we would have some- 
thing that might properly be called a 
labor policy. But, as the news stories 
have made clear, there was no such 
agreement. What ‘happened is simply 
told. 


At the beginning of the confer- 
ence, and in fact even before the con- 
ference, both labor and industry recog- 
nized that in the interest of national 
safety it is imperative that work stop- 
pages through strikes be brought to an 
end. The public is overwhelmingly 
against strikes at the moment, or at 
least against those which slow up the 
production of military supplies, and 
Congress had finally become sufficiently 
aroused to try to bring the labor prob- 
lem under control. 

Both sides, then, well knew when 
they met in the conference that either 
strikes would be ended voluntarily or 
they would be ended by legislation. 
Both favored that they should be 
brought to an end voluntarily. 

The next problem was simply to es- 
tablish the machinery for settling the 
disputes that arise. That, too, was easy 
for the solution had already been ar- 


rived at before the meeting started. It 
was to establish a special board to 
handle disagreements in those cases 
where existing machinery proved to be 
inadequate—in other words, to estab- 
lish an arbitration board whose recom- 
mendations, in effect, would be final. 

That left only one major question to 
be settled by the conference. This was: 
What issues are to be subject to arbi- 
tration? 

The answer given to this by the rep- 
resentatives of industry was that all 
issues should be subject to arbitration 
except the closed shop. That, they in- 
sisted, is not a proper matter for arbi- 
tration. They were willing to agree to 
the maintenance of the status quo inso- 
far as unionization is concerned, and 
even to the establishment of a closed 
shop if it were voluntarily agreed to by 
all the employes and the employer of a 
concern. But they were not willing to 
agree to have an-employe forced to join 
a union against his will in order to get 
or hold a job. 

The representatives of labor, on the 
other hand, insisted that the closed- 
shop issue should be subject to arbitra- 
tion just the same as any other dispute. 
That is, they maintained unions should 
not be prevented from using the present 
emergency to continue their drive for 
membership and the establishment of 
closed shops, maintenance of member- 
ship contracts, etc. 

Upon this question the conference 
came to a complete deadlock, and the 
difference was never resolved. Finally, 
President Roosevelt just announced 
that an agreement had been reached, 
and the conference broke up. 


Granting, then, that in view of 
this record we are no better off than we 
were before the conference was held, 
are we any worse off? Unfortunately, we 
are. Without this conference Congress 
almost certainly would have passed a 
law which at least would have made a 
start toward establishing a workable 
labor policy. Now, we probably will 
have to build-up to another labor “cri- 
sis” before Congress gets aroused to the 
point of meeting the issue. 

That is not statesmanship. It is not 
progress. And it is not the way to as- 
sure winning the war. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
boldly. He also suggests that the market- 
research techniques applied so widely in sell- 
ing goods be used to discover what the pub- 
lic really thinks about current advertising 
ethics and practices. 





Front Line Aces 


Thousands Trained to Patch Up 
War Weapons on Battlefields 


Some of the men behind the men behind 
the guns are actually in the front lines of 
this war. Successes in the field depend not 
only on a continuous flow of matériel from 
home industry but also on the efficiency of 
battle-zone repair forces. Sometimes this 
factor is decisive, for to a hard-pressed 
commander one patched-up weapon is 
worth a-dozen replacements at home 
awaiting shipment. 

Rounding out its first year this week is 
the United States Army’s Ordnance Train- 
ing Center and advanced school at Aber- 
deen, Md. On fields that tremble night 
and day as big guns are fired at the 
Army’s adjacent proving ground, huge 
workshop classrooms have been built to 
teach the rudiments of ordnance main- 
tenance to 7,000 mechanic-soldiers every 
thirteen weeks. 

Nearby, graduate courses are given to 
2,000 officers and enlisted men of excep- 
tional ability. Most of these students are 
brought in from the field, although an 
occasional graduate of the training center 
is honored by immediate transfer to the 
advanced school. A few. British ordnance 
officers have come over to trade experiences, 
and the United States Marine Corps has 
arranged to have some of its men receive 
special training. Brig. Gen. Julian S. Hatch- 
er, one of the Army’s crack ordnance 
officers, is commanding general of the en- 
tire project. 

To the carefully selected trainees enter- 
ing the center, the Army first offers five 
weeks of basic military and technical train- 
ing; this amounts to little more than the 
instruction in military courtesy, marching, 
basic armament, etc., handed out in all 
the Army’s replacement centers. 

The remainder of the _ thirteen-week 
course is devoted to specialized education 
for one of several functions in the field 
corps of the Ordnance Department. Weld- 
ers, electricians, machinists, blacksmiths, 
leather and canvas workers, and instru- 
ment repairmen are acclimated to the four- 
wheeled workshops that enable them to do 
their work just a few miles behind the 
front line—often under fire. A few soldiers 
are prepared as ammunition workers, for it 
is the ordnance man’s responsibility to see 
that the flow of shells to the front is 
smooth. 

_Advanced-school instruction follows 
similar lines, but specialization is carried 





Making Hell-Buggies in a hurry! 


It’s the first tanks and bombers and guns 
that make the headlines. But it’s their 
steady day to day production that really 
counts. And it’s keeping machine tools 
operating at top efficiency that makes 
this possible. This calls for the reg— 
ular grinding and conditioning of every 
tool and die...a task that is done 

in the tool rooms of industry, where 
Carborundum—made grinding wheels are doing 
one of their most important defense jobs. 


Thousands of vital parts are be-— 
ing turned out by the reamers, 
milling cutters, broaches, hobs, 
drills, taps and dies that 
Carborundum—made tool—room 
wheels help keep at work on the 
production lines. Carborundum 
Brand Diamond Wheels are speed— 
ing the grinding of cemented 
carbide tools, and special 
Aloxite Brand "AA" and other 
types of cool-—cutting wheels 
are grinding tools of steel. 













Outstanding research, manufacturing 
and engineering facilities enable us 
to render you a real service on tool 
room grinding, or any other job that 
calls for grinding wheels or coated 
=] abrasives. Write The Carborundum 
¢} Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 








Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of 
and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum C: ® 














Life begins with 


VITAMINS 









...is acheerful, direct way 
of saying that science has 
now proved that buoyant 
health can followthe right 
selection of a well- 
rounded, nutritious diet 
plus additional vitamins in 
a supplementary form, such 
as VITAMINS Plus. 

Don’t take a chance on 
vitamin deficiencies which 
may lead to listless, under- 
par days that would rob your 
life of zest and sparkle. Edgi- 
ness and nervous irritability 
caused bylackofvitaminsare 
hard on you—and a definite 
handicap to your success. 

Why not begin —today —to take 
VITAMINS Plus / The two tiny, pleasant- 
to-take capsules, which constitute the 
VITAMINS Plus routine, contain high 
potencies of essential vitamins A, B, C, 
D and G—especially high in all-impor- 
tant vitamin B,... with 
liver concentrate and 
iron for added effective- 
ness. Don’t chance a lack 
of the vitamins you need. 
It’s so easy to be sure. 
Ask for VITAMINS Plus 
atyourdrugordept. store. 
18 days’ supply, $1.50; 
36 days’ supply, $2.75; 
and 72 days’ supply, $5. 


Copyright 1941 Vitamins Plus Incorporated 
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farther and the degree of skill required is 
| higher. 

| The training center has already turned 
out 26 maintenance companies, a good 
number of which have joined the new 
Armored Force. Each panzer division re- 
quires three companies for its mass of 
mechanized equipment. 








Week in Business 


Bonp Boosters: The 90-year-old Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Co. until further 
notice will invest all renewal premiums in 
United States government bonds . . . The 
300,000 members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL) pledged 
themselves to buy $25,000,000 in Defense 
Bonds during the first six months of 1942 
. . . To replace the battleship sunk at 
Pearl Harbor, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) have launched a drive 
among their 700,000 members to sell 
$50,000,000 of Defense Bonds. 


Bic Bonus: Some sort of a record for 
Christmas bonuses was set by Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., Cleveland aircraft parts 
firm holding $20,000,000 in defense orders. 
To each of its 800 employes, who are called 
“associates” by President William S. 
Jack, a former AFL official, the concern 
gave cash bonuses ranging from $100 to 
$600 each, depending upon seniority, plus 
a turkey and an eighteen-jewel wrist 
watch. The company was already giving 
an average monthly bonus of $30 plus free 
hamburgers on Wednesdays. It will give 
a free meal each day to the “associates” 
beginning Jan. 2. 


Nourtrition Founpation: Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, revealed that 
fifteen leading food companies had con- 
tributed several hundred thousand dollars 
to establish the food manufacturing in- 
dustry’s first cooperative scientific re- 
search laboratories. They will be operated 
by a newly formed organization, the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., with Compton 
as chairman, with a view to improving 
“the food, diet, and health of the Ameri- 
can people and their allies in the cause of 
a free civilization.” 


Speepup: Just nine and a half months 
after plant construction began, North 
American Aviation launched its first B-25 
medium bomber in Kansas City. The 
windowless blackout plant is the first in- 
land bomber factory in America to get 
into production. It uses parts made by 
the Fisher Body division of General Mo- 
tors .. . Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
the Buick division of General Motors, an- 
nounced plans for doubling the firm’s out- 
put of airplane engines. When the plants 
are in full operation, Buick will be em- 








ploying between 25,000 and 30,000 on air- 
craft motors alone. 
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Joseph B. Eastman heads the ODT 


ODT: To assure “maximum utilization 
of the domestic transportation facilities of 
the nation for the successful prosecution 
of the war,” President Roosevelt set up 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Headed by Joseph B. Eastman, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
the new agency will coordinate activities 
of all railroad, motor, inland waterway, 
pipeline, and air transport, as well as coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping. 


Insurance: The RFC’s $100,000,000 
War Insurance Corp. extended free cover- 
age against enemy action (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 22, 1941) to Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Asked how damage already done 
could be covered with such a small fund, 
Jesse Jones told Newsweek: “We'll climb 
that hill when we come to it.” . The 
new financial responsibility law of New 
York becomes effective Jan. 1. It pro- 
vides that an uninsured automobilist who 
has an accident will lose his license to 
drive and his car registration unless he 
pays for the damage and also posts se- 
curity (or gets liability insurance) against 
future mishaps . . . The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Engineers con- 
verted $55,000,000 of one-type’ policies in 
its 70-year-old fraternal insurance system 
from a flat-rate schedule to one based on 
actuarial tables and providing a variety 
of policy styles. 


Prices: The American Tobacco Co. an- 
nounced an 8 per cent rise in the price of 
cigarettes, which would cost the consumer 
about 1 cent a package more. Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson requested 
that American return to the old price, but 
was refused. Thereupon Henderson de- 
clared that a cigarette price ceiling was 
forthcoming. 
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Youth Draws First Blood in Tennis Marathon 
to Prove Amateur Game Is Still Pretty Good 


Like the boxing fans with their eternal 
“Could Jack Dempsey have beaten Joe 
Louis?”, tennis devotees have long winter 
arguments over the stars of the present and 
the champions of other eras. Since the old- 
timers have usually turned pro and pro- 
amateur competition is sternly forbidden 
by the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, these controversies are seldom set- 
tled. However, current amateurs frequent- 
ly suffer by comparison with the greats of 
yesteryear because golden recollections of 
the good old days have added zing to the 
strokes of elder players in the minds of the 
nostalgic recollectors. 

Thus most experts would have sworn 
that Fred Perry, national champion of 
1933, 34, and °36, and Don Budge, who 
succeeded him as amateur king in 1937 
and °38, outclassed the amateur stars of 
the past three years. Bobby Riggs and 
Frank Kovacs, tops of the recent crop, 
were not taken seriously by many students 
of the game who wail that the present 
brand of amateur tennis is pretty amateur- 
ish. But in their professional debut the 
night of Dec. 26 in Madison Square Gar- 
den the youngsters had their revenge on 
these carping critics. 

All four players on the four-month tour 
—Perry, Budge, Riggs, and Kovacs—were 
playing for keeps, too. Alexis Thompson, 
the youthful promoter of the 85-city jaunt, 
had seen to that by apportioning percent- 
ages of the receipts to the competitors on 
the basis of matches won and lost (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 8, 1941). As a result there was 
a certain grimness about the proceedings 
which previous professional matches had 
lacked. 

The first contest matched the two hard- 
est sluggers of recent years—Budge and 
Kovacs. Unmindful of the wartime short- 
age of balls, these Babe Ruths of tennis 
whaled away at the spheres with spirit— 
Budge twisting his pinkish, freckled face 
into a deep frown of concentration, Kovacs 
grinning and clowning as usual. During the 
course of the ding-dong battle the latter, 
a famous court jester (1) kissed his odd, 
snowshoe-shaped racquet on making good 
shots; (2) kicked a ball into the gallery 
after netting it; (3) coyly posed for pho- 
tographers with his trousers rolled above 
the knees; (4) thumbed his nose at a 
foot-fault judge; and (5) after giving the 
11,237 fans their money’s worth in comedy 
alone, outslugged the slugging Budge to 
win 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

Far subtler than this wallop fest was the 
second match, which brought Riggs and 
Perry together. In the first set the 1941 
amateur champ used his spins, drop shots, 


and change of pace to beat the veteran pro 
6-4. But Perry was far from beaten. He 
calied on the best volleying game in the 
business to pull out the second frame 6-4. 
Riggs again took the lead in the deciding 
set, and Perry fought back with everything 
he had. The score went to 5-4 and 15-all 
in Riggs’ favor, with the latter retaining 
the huge advantage of the serve. The gal- 
lery was hushed. Would Perry break 
through and deuce the set, or could Riggs 
run it out on service? 

As it turned out, no one was ever to 
know. Going after a deep shot to the fore- 
hand corner, Perry made a desperate lunge 
and went down onto the green canvas cov- 
ering of the hard terrazzo floor of the 
Garden. He somersaulted and wound up 
in a painful, writhing heap. Dinner-jack- 
eted linesmen rushed to the prostrate Per- 
ry, then stood by and fidgeted helplessly. 






Rough-and-tumble tennis: Fred Perry on his way to the hospital 


Over the public-address system a voice 
with a Harvard accent pleaded: “Is there 
an osteopath in the house?” Two white- 
coated interns appeared, and finally Perry 
was carried out and across the street to 
Polyclinic Hospital on a stretcher borne 
by six special cops. 

This left a hush in the Garden and a gap 
in the doubles match, but John Nogrady, 
a New York City pro, was prevailed on to 
fill in. Hastily outfitted with shoes and shirt 
(he wore his street trousers), Nogrady 
teamed with Budge, and they beat Riggs 
and Kovacs 6-3, 10-8. 

Next day Thompson scurried out and 
signed Gene Mako, Budge’s old doubles 
partner, to substitute for Perry until re- 
covery from a severe contusion of the radial 
nerve of his right elbow (medical mumbo 
for a banged-up funnybone) permits him 
to play again. 





Historic Hoodoo 


Unchanged in the changing world of the 
Reconstruction was the Southerner’s love 
of a horse. In 1855 the old Metairie course 
at New Orleans had been the scene of the 
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Target for Night of Jan. 9 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Stace the fight be- 
tween Joe Louis and Ja- 
cob (Buddy) Baer, booked 
for Jan. 9 at Madison 
Square Garden, seems 
certain already to bring 
the Navy Relief Society 
the untrammeled sum of 
$100,000, there is no need 
to build up the merits of 
this scrimmage for patri- 
otic reasons. Fiscally 
speaking, the fight is in. 

On the other hand, it’s 
not a fight that needs apologies. The 
talk you hear of a shameless pig stick- 
ing, with Mr. Baer in the role of the 
shoat, is as silly now as it was last 
spring before the first Louis-Baer fight, 
wherein young Jacob clubbed the cham- 
pion through the ropes and otherwise 
discommoded him for several lively 
rounds. 

The best mixture you can ask for in 
a heavyweight fight is two large men 
who can hit. It’s true that Louis, at 
his finest, is a fighter of such high qual- 
ity that he‘ often outclasses his op- 
ponent, which explains this prattle 
about “pig stickings” and the impres- 
sion you get in some quarters that Joe 
should be ashamed of himself for what 
he is doing. 

Myself, I never figured Joseph should 
be ashamed of being a good fighter. 
What’s wrong with that? And what’s 
wrong with watching a good fighter? 


As for young Jake Baer, he is 
physically capable of knocking Louis 
out and has already demonstrated a 
willingness to try to do that very thing. 
That’s about all you can ask. It’s too 
bad Jake is not Dempsey. On the other 
hand, it’s nice that he’s not his brother 
Max. 

Without wishing to peddle Jacob as a 
genius, I’d like to point out that he has 
his assets. The first time I saw him 
fight was in Chicago a little more than 
seven years ago, and the first of his as- 
sets to meet the eye was a right hand 
that carried a message—though his 
brother Max, then champion of the 
world, called my attention to an- 
other. 

“His feet are bigger than Carnera’s,” 
exulted the elder Baer, who had a 
pretty taste in dogs. 

Though Jacob was extremely crude 
at that time, there was no doubt about 





Jack Doyle 


the power of the right 
hand he leveled his 
stooges with. Later, when 
he fought Abe Simon and 
Corn Griffin and Jack 
Doyle, the Tipperary lin- 
net, he showed a stout 
chin as well. 

Mr. Doyle, the Hiber- 
nian mockingbird, could 
_ sing like the angels, do 
Acme heroic things with the 
ninth letter of the alpha- 
bet, and hit very sharply 
with his right fist. Approaching Jake 
Baer at the start of their limited en- 
gagement, he feinted classically with 
his left and crossed his right squarely 
to Baer’s jaw with all the zing in the 
Doyle constitution. 

At this point, according to Chapter 
2 of Mr. Doyle’s autobiography, it was 
customary—in fact, de rigueur—for the 
victim to topple like a stately oak and 
be freighted to the morgue in a horse 
cart for identification by his nearest of 
kin, while Mr. Doyle spoke a few hun- 
dred reassuring words to the radio 
public. 

What was the horror of the gifted 
tenor to see Mr. Baer shake his head 
once and then, instead of falling, march 
slowly across the ring at Mr. Doyle. 
We will draw the curtain on what fol- 
lowed, except to say:that Jacob estab- 
lished contact. 


The one really bad fight I saw the 
younger Baer make—and it set him 
back two years professionally—was with 
Gunnar Barlund. This Finnish opera- 
tive whaled Jake in the stomach till 
Jake could no longer hold up his hands 
to resist. He said he was sick before the 
fight. On the basis of what he did be- 
fore and since—especially since, against 
Louis—I don’t think Baer’s courage 
can be questioned, and he should have 
the benefit of the doubt in the Barlund 
fight. 

Jacob’s repertory now includes a left 
hand, that being the instrument which 
swept Louis out of the ring and close to 
disaster last spring. With two hands, 
two legs, and the normal complement of 
eyes, ears, noses, throats, and intestines, 
Jake has as good a chance as anyone 
against Louis. 

How good a chance is that? Say, the 
weather is certainly mild for this time 


of year. 
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historic match race between Lexington 
and Lecomte. Long before that, the Cre- 
oles raced their horses around a grove of 
thirteen live oaks at the Fair Grounds. 
And in 1873, two years before storied 
Churchill Downs first. opened,..the Fair 
Grounds racing became a formalized part 
of the Crescent City’s gay life. 

After 35 fairly fat years, Fair Grounds 
first acquired its unlucky reputation. In 
1908 the Locke law abolishing racing in 
New Orleans closed its ancient gates. They 
were reopened in 1915 by Robert S. Eddy 
and Joseph Cattarinich, under whose aegis 
the track became the winter resort of the 
big bookies and heavy plungers of that 
era (Florida racing was yet unborn). But 
despite its fame as an off-season mecca, 
Fair Grounds was unprofitable and Col. 
E. R. Bradley took it over in the mid 
20s. 

A daring innovator, Bradley introduced 
mutuel betting, rebuilt the racing surface, 
and waited for profits which never came. 
Instead, over some seven seasons, Bradley 
dropped an estimated $1,300,000. The 
track became known as “Bradley’s white 
elephant,” and the superstitious, pointing 
to the thirteen live oak trees in the infield, 
called it a hard-luck track. After trying 
$1 mutuels as a depression cure, Bradley 
released Fair Grounds in 1932 to a Chi- 
cago syndicate headed by Judge Joseph 
A. Murphy. 

Murphy went to the extreme of reduc- 
ing purses to $300, but even this penny- 
pinching failed to make a go of it. Once 
again Eddy and Cattarinich moved in 
and operated the track from 1934 
through 1939. Then they suspended opera- 
tions because of “interference” from 
the newly created Louisiana Racing Com- 
mission, and Fair Grounds went on the 
block to be cut up into lots and sold as real 
estate. 

But at the last minute Sylvester W. 
Labrot Jr., local businessman and heir to 
a creosote fortune, saved the old landmark 
from this ignominious fate. Advancing on 
the scene with fresh cash and an experi- 
enced partner, the nationally known 
horseman Anthony Pelleteri, he set Christ- 
mas Day 1941 for the opening of a 42-day 
meeting, refurbished the plant. 

To evade the curse of the thirteen live 
oaks, Labrot opened Fair Grounds on Dec. 
21 and planted a fourteenth tree in a pub- 
lic ceremony. But despite this gesture of 
appeasement, the Yuletide weather was no 
Christmas present to the: new owners of 
the hoodooed strip. Heavy showers cut the 
expected crowd of 15,000 in half and re- 
duced the betting take to a shadow of the 
anticipated opening-day figure. Still confi- 
dent that the track jinx was broken, how- 
ever, Labrot and Pelleteri went right on 
hoping that the Sugar Bowl and East-West 
game crowds of this week, plus the sus- 
pension of California racing, might still 
pull historic, hard-luck Fair Grounds out 
of the red. 
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SCIENCE 


Blood for the Wounded: 
Kits of Dried Plasma Permit 
Transfusions at the Front 














For the hundreds of Americans who obvi- 
ously are being wounded in the Pacific to- 
day, and for the thousands more who will 
suffer before the fighting is over, medical 
science has produced a startling develop- 
ment for treatment in the field: a recently 
improved blood-transfusion technique. Al- 
ready it is saving many lives. Yet all the 
necessary equipment for treatment is com- 
pactly assembled in an emergency kit 
about the size of a cigar box. 

Hurrying to the side of a casualty, a 
medical officer quickly opens two tin cans 
carried in the kit. From one he pulls a 
bottle holding about half a pint of dis- 
tilled, sterilized water, and from the other 
a bottle filled with a light-yellowish pow- 
der—an extract of normal blood. The phy- 
sician mixes the powder and water, then in- 
jects the fluid into an arm of the wounded 
man, using a rubber tube and hollow needle 
taken from the box. 

Within 15 to 30 minutes the soldier has 
received the equivalent in potency of about 
a pint of blood. He is strengthened and 
ready to undergo the trip from the front 
toa base hospital. His chances of surviving 
Shis injuries have been greatly increased. 
The yellow powder to which he owes thanks 
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Colombian Courier: This 
scarlet cock of the rock (Rupicola) 
i$ @ pigeon-sized good-will ambas- 
g°«dor from the Andes. It went on 
ethibit at the Bronx Zoo in New 
York last week. The bird has a beak, 
but it is hidden by a turban crest. 













DECK AND ENGINEERING OFFICERS 


The Navy needs 7000 Seniors now in 
college, or College Graduates, as pros- 
pective officers. Seniors who enlist 
today will not be called to active 
duty before next June. They will thus 
have time to graduate. 


In addition, the Navy needs 7000 
men now in their Junior year in 
college as prospective officers. If you 
enlist today, you may complete your 
education and graduate in 1943. 
Meanwhile you will be called to 
active duty only during the period 
your college is closed next summer. 

After graduation, you will receive a 
30-day preliminary training course. If 
found qualified, you will then be given 
further training as Midshipman, 
US.N.R., at $65 per month plus 
allowance. Upon successful comple- 
tion of this training you will be com- 
missioned as Ensign, U.S.N.R., at 
$125 a month and allowances. 

All applicants must be native born 
citizens of the United States, un- 
married, and between the ages of 19 
and 27 inclusive. 





— COLLEGE MEN WANTED 


(GRADUATES, SENIORS, JUNIORS, SOPHOMORES ) 


to be Naval Officers 





You want to serve your country. Why not serve where your college 
training will do the most good? Read every word of this announce- 
ment, whether you are now at college or have already graduated. 


NAVAL AVIATORS 


The Navy needs 15,000 men now in 
their Senior, Junior or Sophomore 
years in college as prospective Naval 
aviators. Students who enlist today 
will not be required to commence 
training until the completion of their 
current college year. Graduates or 
other qualified candidates will be 
called for the first training class in 
which they can be accommodated. 


After 3 months’ preliminary train- 
ing as seamen, second class, they will, 
if qualified, be ordered to flight train- 
ing as Aviation Cadets in a course 
requiring approximately 7 additional 
months to complete. Aviation Cadets’ 
pay is $75 per month. Upon success- 
ful completion of the course they will 
be commissioned as Ensigns, U.S.- 
N.R., and win their Navy ‘“‘Wings of 
Gold.” As full-fledged Naval Avia- 
tors their pay will be $205 per month 
plus allowances. 


All applicants must have been 
United States citizens for at least 10 
years. They must be unmarried and 
between ages of 20 and 26 inclusive. 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS GO TO THE 
NEAREST NAVY RECRUITING STATION TODAY 
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DARK JAMAICA 
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VACATION WITH VACATIONERS 
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BISCAYNE BAY 
15TH STREE Tee em NOV. TO MAY 





Favorite of vacation-minded 
visitors who seek congenial 
companions for Miami's many 
playtime pleasures. A _ true 
*‘resort’’ atmosphere, ‘‘share 
the fun’’ guest-entertainment 
program, social directress. 
Ideal location: closest Miami 
hotel to bay, beaches, recrea- 
tion centers. Matchless views. 
Quiet, parklike surroundings, 
restful evenings after play- 
filled days. Excellent cuisine. 
Ample free parking. Restrict- 
ed clientele. 


WRITE for details of re- 
markably low rates, especially 
attractive for extended stays. 
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is dried plasma—that is, blood minus red 
and white corpuscles. 

Such a speedy procedure was impossible 
in 1917-18 when dried plasma was only a 
speculation in the minds of a few research- 
ers. At that time whole blood from a do- 
nor was the rule. Moreover, a donor’s blood, 
unlike the plasma used today, has to be 
carefully typed in advance, for if his blood 
doesn’t match that of the wounded man its 
red and white corpuscles clump together 
to form dangerous clots. As a consequence, 
in the last war there was not only often a 
shortage of donors but typing meant that 
men had to wait for transfusions until they 
reached hospitals. 

The yellowish powder in the Red Cross 
kit is a direct outgrowth of postwar at- 








First aid: Dried plasma for quick 
blood transfusions on the spot... 








... 1s being rushed to save lives on the fighting fronts 
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tempts to overcome these obstacles ty 
prompt treatment of the wounded. kx. 
tensive studies perfected the use of the 
dried plasma which, containing no clump. 
forming corpuscles, removes the need for 
typing. It also can be stored for five year; 
without losing its effectiveness. 

Within six months the Army. and Navy 
expect to have 200,000 kits containing 
powder made from the blood of as many 
civilian donors at sixteen centers through. 
out the nation. In Washington the flow of 
volunteers has jumped more than 600 per 
cent since the United States’ entry into 
war. Donor lists have also soared in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Buffalo, Indianapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Ro- 
chester. Local Red Cross offices have al- 
ready secured blood from thousands of 
volunteers and processed 30,000 packages 
of vital fluid into dried plasma for the 
handy transfusion kits. 

The donors’ blood is shipped to com- 
mercial laboratories, where it is divided in- 
to cells and plasma by scientific centri- 
fuges on the order of cream separators, 
This process packs blood cells at the bot- 
toms of the bottles and the clear plasma is 
drawn off from above. The corpuscle-free 
fluid is turned to powder by freezing and 
by removing water vapor with vacuum 
pumps. 

But the use of this powder, however val- 
uable at the front, won’t entirely replace 
transfusions of whole blood. Many war cas- 
ualties at hospitals need the latter, before 
undergoing major surgery, to remedy such 
conditions as anemia and infections. For 
these conditions whole blood is better than 
plasma because it contains the iron-carrying 
red corpuscles and germ-killing white cells. 
It may be obtained from donors or from 
bottles stored in refrigerated blood “banks.” 
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Every man has been typed in advance and 
his blood group is stamped on a small 








f thelil metal identification plate he wears on a 
lump-[MN string around his neck. This plate, nick- 
d for named a “dog tag,” also records his name, 
years MM religion, and other information. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
Navy for certain cases of incendiary-bomb burns 
ining and crush injuries which are most prevalent 
many among air-raided civilians, dried plasma is 
ough. actually superior to whole blood. These 
ow of conditions may be characterized by rel- 
0 per atively slight blood losses. The main cause 
” into of shock is the fact that considerable plas- 
Bos- ma rushes out of the blood stream into 
New damaged tissues. 
| Ro- With the perfection of the dried-plasma 
ye al- process, science already is looking to the 
ds of future. In fact, considerable present-day 
kages research is being devoted to the possibility 
r the of large-scale transfusions without the use 
of human blood. Protein solutions from 
com- ft cow’s blood are being tested at Harvard 
ed in- University (Newsweek, May 5, 1941), 
entri- while favorable claims are also made for 
ators. MM fish-gelatin fluids. Similar studies are under 
> bot- way with solutions of pectin, the apple and 
ma is MB grapefruit extract which makes jellies jell 
e-free (NewswEEK, Aug. 11, 1941). 
° and 
cuum 


Flu in the Dust 







de The ability of disease germs to live in 
piney the absence of moisture provides a serious 
seein problem in sickrooms and hospitals. The 
> alk sneeze which accompanies the common 
. For cold projects thousands of organisms into 
- than fg the air, where they remain suspended on 
rying dust particles for long periods of time 
(Newsweek, April 29, 1940). Diphtheria 
from germs have remained virulent for more 
wnks.” than a month on the dust of hospital 


floors. 


Similar discoveries about the influenza 
virus were reported in the issue of the 
British Medical Journal which arrived in 
this country last week. Dr. Derrick G. 
Edward of London showed that this dis- 
ease, which with pneumonia and other 
complications killed more than 500,000 
people in the United States in 1918-19, 
could be spread by contaminated bed- 
clothing and dust. 

The British researcher placed dishes of 
dry, sterile dust near the cage of a ferret 
infected with influenza. Within the 3-inch 
range of the animal’s sneezes (the hu- 
man sneeze travels 10 or 12 feet) contami- 
nation of the dust was found and virulent 
agents were recovered. 

In another experiment, a blanket was 
lightly sprayed with a solution of the in- 
fluenza virus and allowed to dry; when 
shaken, the dust given off produced influ- 
enza in mice. Further tests showed that 
the drying killed about 90 per cent of the 
viruses. The remainder died slowly; some 
of them survived as long as two weeks, 
showing clearly how the disease could be 
spread by dust or bedding. 















DOUGLAS DC-3 
Lunury Airliner 
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Exhaust Systems 







Famous Airplanes, Solar Equipped ] 
Muin Ollice and Factory: Sixth Advertisement of a series 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Office and Factory: 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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NEITHER BUSINESS NOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION CAN EXIST WITHOUT 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS 


% Office equipment and systems are playing a major role in the 
national defense program and Globe-Wernicke is proud of the 
work we are doing to speed up business routine. 


* Practically every activity of government and business depends 
upon the facilities to make records and preserve them for ready 
reference. Without office work there would be very little pro- 
duction of anything needed to turn the wheels of industry and 
commerce. Airplanes, ships, guns, tanks and all war materials 
are first created in offices and their manufacture in countless 
factories is controlled by up-to-date business methods. 


% The humble desk, chair, filing cabinet, bookcase and numerous 
accessories, as well as other office appliances are absolutely 
indispensable in this emergency. Globe-Wernicke will continue 
to do everything possible to provide these urgently needed 
“business helps.” 


Ihe Globe=Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. . ‘ca OHIO 
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RADIO 


Radio Year Full of Hope: 
Gagster Dethrones Jack Benny 
as No. 1 Dial Entertainer 


To ascertain the relative popularity of 
big-league ether shows and showmen, Ra- 
dio Daily for five years and Motion Pic- 
ture Daily for six years have conducted 
polls among 600 radio editors and colum- 
nists in the United States and Canada. 
Last week the two trade publications an- 
nounced the results of 1941 surveys, and 
the big news of each was the emergence 
of a new king of kilocycle entertainment: 
Bob Hope. 

Hope not only won Motion Picture 
Daily’s “Champion of Champions” crown 
but grabbed Radio Daily’s “No. 1 Enter- 
tainer” honor. Jack Benny, who had held 
both titles last year, was the second choice 
in each classification. For Benny, however, 
there was a sizable consolation prize: his 
Jell-O show took first place in Radio 
Daily’s exclusive best-program category. 
In this, Hope’s Pepsodent spot was second. 

Other results of the two polls: 





Motion Picture DatILy Rapio DatILy 


Dramatic Show 
Lux Radio Theater* Lux Radio Theater* 
Dramatic Serial 
Vic and Sade* The Aldrich Family 
Educational Program 
CBS School of the Air* Chicago Round Table 
Children’s Program 
Let’s Pretend The Lone Ranger 
Quiz Show 
Information Please* 
Symphony Conductor 
Leopold Stokowski Arturo Toscanini* 
News Commentator 
H. V. Kaltenborn H. V. Kaltenborn* 
Sports Commentator 
Bill Stern 
Dance Band 
Guy Lombardo* 


Information Please* 


Bill Stern* 


Guy Lombardo 
(sweet) * 
Glenn Miller (swing)* Glenn Miller* 


Male Vocalist 


Richard Crooks Richard Crooks* 
(classical) * 
Bing Crosby 


(popular) * 


) 


Bing Crosby* 


Female Vocalist 

Gladys Swarthout Lily Pons* 
(classical) 

Dinah Shore (popular) Kate Smith* 


In addition, Motion Picture Daily made 
these extra selections: special events, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System*; comedy 
team, Fibber McGee and Molly*; comedi- 
enne, Fanny Brice*; film player on the 
air, Edward G. Robinson*; variety pro- 





*Last year’s’ winners. 
e 








Bob Hope, 1941 radio ace 


gram, Kraft Music Hall; studio announcer, 
Harry von Zell; master of ceremonies, 
Bing Crosby, and season’s outstanding 
new star, Red Skelton. 








RELIGION 


Spiritual Year End 


The year end found the world of religion 
taking its cues from the turn of events in 
a world at war: 





{| President Roosevelt proclaimed the first 
day of 1942 as a “day of prayer, of ask- 
ing forgiveness for our shortcomings of the 
past, of consecration to the tasks of the 
present, of asking God’s help in days to 
come.” Britain, where such a day is usually 
marked only in the event of entry into war 
or the king’s illness, joined her ally in the 
observance. 


{ Going the President one better, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, representing 25,000,000 Protes- 
tants in 22 denominations, recommended 
that the New Year’s Day national prayer 
observance be only the starting point of a 
nightly 6 p.m. “minute of prayer” to con- 
tinue for the duration of the war. Under 
the Federal Council’s proposal, churches 
with bells and chimes will use them to re- 
mind worshipers at home or elsewhere of 
the 60-second ceremony . .. At St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York, Catholics preceded 
and followed New Year’s Day with two 
added days of special devotions and ar- 
ranged to continue their weekly hour of 
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prayer for peace with justice begun shortly 
after the start of European hostilities in 


1939. 


q Presumably because rationing and short- 
ages make the food problem difficult enough 
in many countries, Pope Pius authorized 
all Roman Catholic bishops to dispense 
with the church laws of abstinence and 
fasting except on Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday. Ordinarily on fast days 
healthy Catholics between 21 and 60 must 
eat only one full meal. The law on ab- 
stinence requires all over the age of 7 to 
abstain from flesh meats at certain times, 
most commonly on Fridays. Catholics in 
the United States armed forces have al- 
ready been permitted to eat meat on 
Fridays. But American hierarchs seemed 
unlikely to take advantage of the Pope’s 
new dispensation immediately. As Mgr. 
Edward P. Hoar of Brooklyn put it: 
“We're not really hungry yet.” 


q With soldier guards patrolling outside 
and a wartime blackout in effect, the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
celebrated 24-hour Christmas services with 
British and Dominion soldiers of the 
Middle East armies in attendance. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


News Beat Tossed NANA’s Way 
When Free French Seized Isles 





Seizure of St. Pierre and Miquelon Is- 
lands by the Free French Christmas Eve 
provoked repercussions that, as described 
on page 24 of this issue, resounded in 
Washington and throughout the world. 
But the repercussions in newspaperdom 
were hardly less resounding, for the action 
gave The New York Times and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance a beat that 
was probably unexcelled since The Times 
sprang the removal to Europe of Charles A. 
Lindbergh and his family in 1935. 

The story began on Dec. 18, three days 
before the coup was scheduled. On that 
day, which was Thursday, a Montreal busi- 
nessman walked into the offices of The 
New York Times. He told Edwin L. 
James, the managing editor, that on Dec. 
21 the forces of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
under command of Vice Admiral Emile 
Muselier, intended to take over the tiny 
isles off Newfoundland. The Montrealer 


was an important personage in the de 
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Top Ten: Headline News Stories of 1941 


War hogged the spotlight in the annual lists of the year’s ten biggest news yarns com- 
piled last week by the three major news services—the Associated Press, the United 


Press, and International News Service. 





AP 


Japanese talk peace— 
start war with attack on 
Hawaiian stronghold. 


A world war opens with 
90% of globe warring at 
year’s end, 


Russia stems Nazis after 
25 weeks—first stunning re- 
verse to German might. 


The Lend-Lease Act 
heartens England. 


America’s fighting billions 
mobilized; taxes and _ pro- 
duction skyrocket. 


The Atlantic Charter, re- 
sult of Roosevelt-Churchill 
sea meeting. 


The sinking of six capital 
ships. 


The mystery of Rudolf 
Hess’ flight to Scotland— 
still unsolved. 


Army acts in defense 
strikes; walkout in the cap- 
tive coal mines. ° 


Brooklyn wins the pen- 
nant, 


UP 


Pearl Harbor attack and 
United States’ entrance in- 
to the war. 


Destruction of Nazi in- 
vincibility legend; Russia’s 
counteroffensive. 


United States’ all-aid- 
short-of-war program; de- 
fense-labor strife. 


Rudolf Hess’ flight to 
Scotland. 


The Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting at sea to draft the 
Atlantic Charter. 


American occupation of 
Iceland and U.S. warships 
lost in convoy lanes. 


The battle in the Libyan 
desert. . 


The Battle of Crete, cli- 
maxing Nazis’ Balkan in- 
vasion. 


The V-for-Victory cam- 
paign; rising tide of unrest 
in occupied Europe. 


The Hood-Bismarck bat- 
tle. 


INS 


Attack on Hawaii and 
war declarations of Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. 


The German blitzkrieg 
forces’ sudden invasion of 
Russia. 


The momentous meeting 
at sea of Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 


Rudolf Hess’ flight to 
Scotland. 


Repeal of Neutrality Act 
and the arming of mer- 
chantmen. 


Dispatch of troops to 
Iceland; establishment of 
Atlantic convoy patrol. 


Sinking of Reuben James 
and Kearny attack. 


The Nazi invasion of 
Yugoslavia and the Battle 
of Crete. 


War in Libya with Brit- 
ain’s two major mechanized 
offensives. 


The strike in the captive 
coal mines. 
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Gaullist movement in Canada, and he 
wanted dignified, complete coverage of the 
proposed feat. Since The Times is the 
New York outlet for the cooperative syn- 
dicate NANA, James turned the matter 
over to that organization for national dis- 
tribution of the story. 

Thereupon the syndicate went to work. 
When Ira Wolfert, a chubby, 33-year-old 
feature and drama writer, came to work at 
11 o'clock Friday morning he was told that 
John Wheeler, general manager of NANA, 
wanted to see him. Wheeler outlined the 
assignment, and Wolfert grabbed at it. 
He telephoned the Brooklyn home, where 
he lives with his wife arid two children, 
and asked Mrs. Wolfert to pack some 
clothes. He was not allowed to tell her 
where he was going. 

At 1:45 p.m. Friday the reporter board- 
ed a plane for Montreal after receiving 
credentials to Free French agents. The de 
Gaulle man told him to buy long winter 
underwear and a greatcoat in the Cana- 
dian metropolis. He was met at the 
Montreal airport by de Gaullists and 
reached Halifax Saturday morning. There 
he telegraphed for $200 expense money, 
which was sent to him in care of a hotel 
there. That was the last the syndicate 
heard from him for a time. 

NANA began to get worried when no 
seizure occurred on Dec. 21, and all com- 
munication with Halifax was cut off. 
Nothing further was heard from Halifax 
until after President Roosevelt had greeted 
Prime Minister Churchill at an airport 
near Washington on Monday night, Dec. 
22. Nothing further was heard from Wol- 
fert until 11 p.m. Christmas Eve, when 
his detailed story of the seizure of the is- 
lands at daybreak that day began to flow 
into the offices of NANA in’ the Times 
Building via Western Union. Immediately 
the syndicate flashed word to its 60 
morning and evening newspapers in the 
largest cities of the nation that Wolfert 
was with the Free French expedition and 
they could expect a story from St. Pierre 
to follow. 

By five minutes past midnight Dec. 25 
the story of the first naval invasion of 
French territory on the American Conti- 
nent was in the offices of NANA mem- 
bers, and Wolfert had scored his most dra- 
matic beat. His story indicated that he 
went into St. Pierre on one of the three 
corvettes purchased in Canada by the 
Free French and, after watching the inci- 
dents of the peaceful occupation, made for 
the telegraph office. Then he spent Christ- 
mas Day at St. Pierre helping to count 
ballots in the island plebiscite by which 
the inhabitants decided for Free France 
and against Vichy. 

The feat was a bargain Christmas pres- 
ent for NANA members. Executives es- 
timated that its entire cost—including 
transportation and telegraph tolls—would 
come to less than $500. 
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Ira Wolfert scored a press coup 


{| Wolfert, who has worked for NANA 
since 1929, previously did some reporting 
for The New York American. He worked 
his way through the Columbia University 
School of Journalism by serving as a mo- 
torman and taxicab driver. His wife 
packed the taxi driver’s cap along with 
clothing and a candid camera he took on 
the trip. 

The NANA man does fiction as well as 
news. In covering the Hines policy racket 
trials he obtained material for a recently 
completed novel, “Pucker’s People.” Two 
of Wolfert’s short stories have been pub- 
lished in the Edward J. O’Brien collections, 
and his work has also appeared in Harper’s, 
Esquire, the American Mercury, and 
other magazines. His wife, Helen, is the 
author of an as yet unpublished volume 
of poems called “Nothing Is a Wonderful 
Thing.” 





— ) 


The Argosy drops its old-time gun play for Lamour glamor 


A Recommissioned Argosy 


Josh Joggens now had the Apache just 
where he wanted him. The power of the 
Indian’s own blow had thrown him far 
enough forward to bring him in exact ranye 
of the tremendous right arm, which went 
forward like lightning. 


Sixty years ago readers of The Golden 
Argosy gaped and gasped in the lamplight 
as they read the adventures of such fiction- 
al frontiersmen as Joggens. Spines of suc- 
ceeding generations have tingled to the 
exploits of Horatio Hornblower, Peter the 
Brazen, and a host of other daredevil crea- 
tions by Edgar Rice Burroughs, Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner, C. S. Forester, and Achmed 
Abdullah. 

First of the pulp magazines, Argosy was 
founded Dec. 9, 1882, by the late Frank 
A. Munsey with $40 capital and a brief 
case crammed with manuscripts. Ever 
since, its following of scare-happy readers 
has watched hawk-eyed over its existence. 
Frequent efforts to modernize the maga- 
zine have met with instant reader rebuff. 
Once, an effort to change the logotype 
background on the cover drew such a storm 
of remonstrances that the plan was aban- 
doned. Grudgiigly, however, the readers 
have accepted an enlarged format and mi- 
nor type changes. 


But last week in New York the Frank A. 
Munsey Co., now owned by William T. 
Dewart, general manager of the publishing 
firm under its founder, announced plans 
for a general revamping of the venerable 
10-cent weekly. To keep tuned to a warring 
world and to keep pace with reader in- 
terests, The New Argosy will devote half 
of each issue to sensationalized world-news 
features and true adventure stories, stress- 
ing the exploits of our national heroes. 
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Photographs will supplement the present 
drawings. 

Probably the greatest shock to the old- 
time Argosy fans will come with the March 
‘ane, Gone will be the familiar cover 
trade mark, a galleon under full sail. In its 
place will be a new ship of adventure—a 
four-motored plane. And replacing the 
usual cover drawing of gun-totin’ heroes 
will be a photograph of Dorothy Lamour, 
languishing against a palm tree. 
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BOOKS 


A Close-Up of Down Under: 
Australia and Its People Put 
on Display for Americans 





C. Hartley Grattan first went to Aus- 
tralia in 1927. Since then, the well-known 
free-lance journalist and author of “Why 
We Fought” has returned there twice—a 
second visit lasted from December 1936 
to September 1938 and a third was made 
in the fall of 1940. As a result, Grattan 
has become something of an American au- 
thority on things Australian. 

Much from these Antipodean trips went 
into numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles. The perspective of the whole, how- 
ever, he planned to incorporate into two 
books, one to be “a short introduction to 
the Australian Commonwealth today” and 
the other to be a full-dress history of the 
nation’s evolution since its comparatively 
recent beginnings in 1788. 

The first of these resolves Grattan has 
now accomplished in “Introducing Aus- 
tralia.” Short for such a study—only 331 
pages—it is as good a handshake as any 
American or Australian could want. Writ- 
ten throughout with an eye to parallels, 
or the lack of them, in our own and the 
Pacific continent’s national experiences, 
the book nonetheless manages to incor- 
porate a strong Australian slant. 

Some of this the author accomplishes 
by liberally quoting printed opinion in the 
commonwealth. Most of it, however, 
springs from the fairly novel device of in- 
cluding a chapter made up of the replies 
he got when he asked representative Aus- 
tralians to put: down what important 
points they would stress about their coun- 
try when explaining it to Americans. 

A great many answers liken Australians 
to Americans in that both pioneered a 
new continent and were isolated from 
European influence. On the other hand, 
Grattan thinks Australian origins and tra- 
ditions are almost wholly British—‘“a Brit- 
ish theme with Australian variations.” 
And, while the American influence is not 
“of overwhelming importance,” it is still 

conspicuous because it is almost the only 
non-British influence at work.” 

As a continent, Australia is difficult. 
Despite its vast area, which is roughly the 





same as that of the United States, enor- 
mous sections of the interior are next to 
useless because of the sparse rainfall. 
Thus, the real heart of the nation lies in 
the southeast coastal area, with one-third 
of the country’s population being centered 
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C. Hartley Grattan, author 


in two great harbor cities. Sydney and 
Melbourne. The familiar sheep herder can 
hold forth in some of the dry areas; but 
agriculture on America’s extensive scalé 
is impossible. The country naturally has 
turned. more and more toward industrial 
manufacturing, its biggest activity of the 
last quarter century. 

In the continent’s geographical location 
lies the biggest reason for American-Aus- 
tralian solidarity—the common stake of 
both nations in the Pacific (see page 33) . 
Both want the control or absolute neu- 
trality of the islands bordering their shores 
or possessions. Neither country has ever 
been friendly to Oriental immigration. 
Both quite obviously want a trade with 
the Orient which serves mutual as well as 
individual purposes. 

Up to now Grattan says the fundamen- 
tal difficulty in arriving at this solidarity 
has been “that Australians know little 
about the United States and the Ameri- 
cans know even less about Australia.” 
More books like the author’s own would 
help a lot. (Inrropuctnc AUSTRALIA. 
331 pages. Illustrations, appendixes, index. 
John Day, New York. $3.) 





Inside Nathan 


As the generally accepted Lord High 
Executioner of theatrical enterprise, George 
Jean Nathan is supposed to be a very 
nasty fellow with a bad case of critical in- 
digestion. On the other hand, Nathan has 
been busy for a long time now trying to 
assure people that he is really a genial char- 
acter with a great love for the theater. 
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“The Entertainment of a Nation,” his 
latest in a long succession of books on the 
drama and the criticism of same, will pro- 
vide argument for both sides. A light dis- 
sertation on everything from Irish mys- 
ticism down to the author’s own favorites, 
burleycue and the strip-tease, it is pretty 
typical Nathan—but with the pen point 
this time finding the honey pot almost as 
often as the acid phial. Some’ of the better 
Nathanisms: 


On Robert Sherwood: “Even though he 
has mounted guns on the ivory tower... 
appears nonetheless to offer intimations, 
however periodically dim and confused, of 
some future quality.” 


On William Saroyan: “The national 
theater,-I believe, has discovered its most 
genuinely gifted new writer. His plays sin- 
gly and in combination have disclosed and 


further argue a talent which, as yet un- 


disciplined, vainglorious, cockeyed and pig- 
headed, is nevertheless the liveliest and 
most bouncing that has come the way of 
the local stage in some equinoxes.” 


On the Noel Coward English school: 
“Mental and emotional taxation without 
sexual representation.” 


On Gilbert Miller: “Esteems the fash- 
ionable life so highly that it is reported 

. . that he even breakfasts in a white 
tie and tails, with a white carnation in his 
lapel ‘and two platinum cigarette cases 
studded with rubies in his rear trouser 
pockets.” 


On George Jean Nathan: “Has written 
and published 24 books of criticism elo- 
quently arguing for an increase in better 
taste, likes low burlesque shows, the lower 
the better, Chinese blues singers, Gypsy 
Rose Lee and other such strip-teasers, and 
playing Ach, Du Lieber Augustin with a 
fork on wine and water glasses.” (THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF A NATION. 290 pages. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 


~~ 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Smtent Are THE Dean. By George Har- 
mon Coxe. 258 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2. Flash Casey, ace cameraman for The 
Boston Express, starts out with an assign- 
ment to photograph Stanford Endicott, 
former District Attorney, and winds up 
with three murders on his hands. He proves 
as good a sleuth as he is a photographer 
and brings the case to a satisfactory solu- 
tion after some hair-raising and dangerous 
experiences. Well told. 


Deatu Wore Rosss. By Charles Saxby. 
253 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. The 
Rose Festival of Todos Santos, in Cali- 
fornia, should have brought fun and frolic 
but only horror and murder ensue. The 
task of finding the murderer is assumed by 
Johnny Dane, reporter-detective. With the 
assistance of Sabine O’Hara, also a re- 
porter, he brings the killer to justice. Fair. 















EDUCATION 





The Weapon of Language: 
Japanese Are Better Equipped 
for Linguistic Role of War 


Among the many Chinese resources 
that the Japanese have appropriated to 
their own use, one of the first was lan- 
guage. But with the passing of centuries 
Nipponese and Chinese drifted far apart 
and are now as distinctive as German and 
English. All the 35,000 Japanese characters 
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guages is a vital military weapon—for 
questioning of prisoners, radio monitoring, 
etc. 

America’s lack of this weapon against 
the Japanese was brought home to the 
Navy a year ago. Civil-service lists were 
surveyed for Federal employes fluent in 
Japanese, and Navy officials were shocked 
to find only 25. In the nation as a whole, 
only about 65 non-Japanese knew the 
language well enough to teach it. The 
Navy quickly arranged courses at Har- 
vard and the University of California for 
classes of 30 intelligence officers. 





Japanese children join in singing ‘America’ at a Seattle school 


are still written Chinese-style, in vertical 
columns, with a single symbol sometimes 
having as many as five different pro- 
nunciations and meanings. Lately the Jap- 
anese have turned to the Occident for 
words, and boto for boat and naifu for 
knife have come into their language. 
For non-natives Japanese, like Chinese, 
is one of the most difficult languages in 
the world. And in American education it 
has been one of the most neglected. It 
usually takes eighteen months to learn the 
elements of Japanese, and only eight 
American universities give courses in it: 
Columbia, Harvard, Michigan, California, 
Southern California, Washington, George 
Washington, and the University of Hawaii. 
At that only a handful of students are 
willing to grapple with the subject; at 
Columbia, for example, a mere dozen are 
enrolled. This in contrast to the fact that 
all Japanese school children must study 
English, for Tokyo long has realized the 
well-known fact that a knowledge of lan- 


Wide World 


Actual warfare made the problem more 
acute. Mortimer Graves, secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
Army and Navy consultant on Oriental 
languages, estimated that although each 
Army division in the field should have 


‘40 men who speak the enemy’s language, 


American divisions in the Pacific average 


“only two. Meanwhile, Columbia broadened 


its Japanese course to five days a week, 
and an indication of the increasing inter- 
est in the United States problem came 
from George Washington University 
where enrollment in Japanese-language 
classes jumped from eight to twenty. 
Still largely untapped, for reasons mili- 
tary men didn’t explain, is the ample 
reservoir of Nisei, or American citizens of 
Japanese stock. Graduates of institutions 
known as “Japanese-language schools,” 
the Nisei are one of the biggest bilingual 
groups in the nation. However, their 
schools have been blamed by some edu- 
cators for the fact that Japanese in Ha- 
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waii and the Philippines have been Amer. 
icanized so slowly. 

Japanese-language schools first sprang 
up in Hawaii during the 1890s. Far from 
their homeland, Japanese children on the 
islands were developing a strange patois 
and forgetting much Japanese tradition, 
‘So a Buddhist priest organized a “paro. 
chial” language school, operating before 
and after regular public-school hours. The 
idea spread rapidly. 


Americans objected that the schools’ 


emphasis on ancestor worship and Japa. 
nese customs delayed the youngsters’ ab. 
sorption into American culture, but jn 
1927 the Supreme Court annulled terri. 
torial legislation designed to restrict them. 
When the war began, fully 40,000 of the 
45,000 public-school children in Hawaii 
also were attending more than 160 lan. 


guage schools. Half of their teachers were | 


alien Buddhist priests. Similarly, 17,800 


young Japanese went to language schools | 


along the American Pacific Coast. 


But the war wiped out the whole sys. | 


tem. Last week Newsweek learned that 


Hawaiian language schools closed Dec. 8 | 
under martial law and probably would | 


never reopen. And Japanese in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Seattle closed 
their schools quickly and voluntarily. 





Education for War 


United States Commissioner of Educa- | 


tion John W. Studebaker has seen his job's 
importance bulk larger and larger in recent 


months. His Office of Education, a branch | 
of the Federal Security Administration, ’ 


once served only as an informational clear- 
inghouse and dispenser of funds for voca- 


tional training. But under the defense | 
drive it has set up an educational civilian } 


morale service, spent $116,000,000 to train 


defense technicians, and earmarked anoth- | 
er $66,000,000 to build schools in defense | 


boom towns. 


Last week the diminutive Iowan became, | 
in effect, the No. 1 educator in warring | 
America. Thirty leading educators on Dec. @ 
23 assembled in a small room in the De- | 


partment of the Interior Building in Wash- 


ington. Studebaker told them he was or- | 


ganizing an Office of Education Wartime 
Commission, with himself as chairman and 


including the heads of most of the major | 
educational associations. The commission’s ~ 
chief chore will be to mobilize education ¥ 


behind the nation’s war effort. 


How complete that mobilization will be | 
Studebaker indicated in his statement of | 
problems to be solved. Among them were | 
these: government funds for new defensé 7 
courses; training of Army and Navy per- © 
sonnel in schools and colleges; schooling | 
of illiterates rejected by the draft boards; 7 
opening of nursery schools for children © 
whose mothers work in war industries; | 
farmer courses to gear food production to 7 
war needs; plans to meet the shortage of | 
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teachers; aid to colleges with dwindling en- 
rollments; and time-saving by lengthening 
the school week, shortening vacations, con- 
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densing curricula—this last a reform al- 
ready begun (Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1941). 
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Wartime Trends in Music: 
German Opera Still Performed; 
1917-18 Bans Held Unlikely 


During the last war German opera was 
dropped from the repertory of the Metro- 
politan in New York; his pro-German sym- 
pathies forced the resignation of Karl Muck 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony; 
and orchestras throughout the country 
blacked out the works of such long-dead 
“enemy aliens” as Bach and Brahms. 

So far in this conflict there has been lit- 
tle evidence that musical history will re- 
peat itself. Americans are indicating their 
reaction will follow much the same pat- 
tern set by the English: the demand for 
music will actually increase—and much of 
it will be German music. 

The London Philharmonic has continued 
to play Mozart, Brahms, and Beethoven 
even during air raids; at the National Gal- 
lery’s noonday concerts the most popular 
composer is Johann Sebastian Bach. And 
the opening notes of a German composer’s 
great symphony—the Beethoven Fifth— 
have been universally adopted as the musi- 
cal symbol of the V-for-Victory campaign. 
However, no music by living Germans has 
been performed in England since the war 











began, partly because copyright fees would 
put money in enemy pockets. British audi- 
ences also have gone in heavily for con- 
temporary music by such young English- 
men as Benjamin Britten, William Walton, 
and Constant Lambert. 

In New York, the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. has cut down on performances of Wag- 
nerian operas. However, this reduction has 
not been because of the war but because 
of the absence of the Met’s leading Wag- 
nerian singer, Kirsten Flagstad, who is in 
Norway. And alongside the operas of Hit- 
ler’s favorite composer, sung in German, 
the Met retains and will regularly perform 
its Italian repertory. Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly,” in which an American naval 
officer betrays a Japanese heroine, will be 
sung again in Italian later in the season. 

In Washington two weeks ago and in 
Philadelphia last week, the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Opera Co. performed “The Mikado” 
as scheduled, but altered the opening lines 
from “We are gentlemen of Japan” to “We 
are gangsters of Japan.” 

In Miami, Fla., an anonymous telephone 
caller threatened to “shoot the place up” if 
Rose Bampton sang scheduled Wagnerian 
arias at a Dec. 15 concert in the senior 
high school. Police guarded the auditorium 
while the soprano not only sang her pro- 
gram as planned but threw in two Italian 
arias as encores. The packed house gave 
her an ovation. 

Last week the usual holiday lull hit the 
box offices. However, the managers of six- 
teen major American orchestras who met 
in New York before Christmas announced 
they expected the war to boom attendance. 
“The only immediate problem,” the state- 
ment added, “is that of the blackout... 
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which up to now has only touched the 
Pacific Coast. This is being locally solved 
by substituting afternoon concerts wher- 
ever possible for evening events.” 





Murals by Portinari 


For six weeks Brazil’s No. 1 painter, 
Candido Portinari, has been at work on 
four murals for the Library of Congress in 
Washington. His job done, the sandy- 
haired little artist—who likes movies, elec- 
tric signs, and fancy silk shirts—packed 
his bags and brushes and last week sailed 
for his home in Rio de Janeiro. 

The murals were painted at the sugges- 
tion of Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. The Brazilian Government and 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs shared the cost. Painted 
in egg tempera on plaster, they fill 750 
square feet in two rooms of the Hispanic 
Foundation and depict (1) Discovery of 
the Land, (2) Conquest of the Forests, 
(3) The Teaching of the Indian, and 
(4) The Mining of Gold. All show the 
brilliant coloring and able draftsmanship 
which have made Portinari the best-known 
South American artist here. 





RECORD WEEK 


Each year some recordings are musical 
events. From the 380 albums issued in 
1941, NEwsweEEk has selected ten as out- 
standing: 


Donizett1: The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment—Lily Pons, accompanied by the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra, sings four 
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Rooney as a melodramatic Cyrano 


(with Judy Garland as L’Aiglon)... 


arias from the opera in French (two 12- 
inch Columbia cecords, $2.50) . 


Mozart: Symphony No. 39 in E Fiat, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic (three 12-inch Columbia 
records, $3.50) . 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) , 
Bruno Walter and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony (six 12-inch Colum- 
bia records, $6.50) . 


BrauMs: Double Concerto in A Minor 
for violin, ’cello, and orchestra, by Jascha 
Heifetz, Emanuel Feuermann, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (four 12-inch Vic- 
tor records, $4.50) . 


Franck: D Minor Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony 
(five 12-inch Victor records, $5.50) . 


Tcuatkovsky: Symphony No. 4, Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony (five 12-inch Columbia records, 
$5.50) . 


Copianp: Music for the Theatre by a 
leading American composer as played by 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, How- 
ard Hanson conducting (three 12-inch 
Victor records, $3.50) . 


GersHwin: Show tunes, smoothly per- 
formed by Eddy Duchin at the piano 
(four 10-inch Columbia records, $2.50) . 


Crossy: Bing’s Crosbyana is an assort- 
ment of twelve favorites from his films 


(six 10-inch Decca records in albun, . 


$2.60) . 


W. C. Hanoy: Eight favorite numbers 
of the Father of the Blues performed by 
the Dixieland octet of the NBC Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street (The 
Birth of the Blues, four 10-inch Victor 
records, $2.50) . 


MOVIES 


Parade of Precocity 


Although little Judy Garland is a 
matron now and Mickey Rooney is of 
draft age and engaged to be married, 
M-G-M hasn’t hesitated to co-star the 
pair in another show of wholesale adoles- 
cence similar to the successful “Babes in 
Arms” and “Strike Up the Band.” Any- 
one who enjoyed either or both of these 
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...as Carmen Miranda... 


bouncing musicals will undoubtedly relish 
the further ingenuous brashness and 
breathless energy of “Babes on Broad- 
way.” ; 

Once again the indomitable Mickey and 
Judy of the trembling lip are cast as a 
pair of stage-struck youngsters who man- 
age to make good in the big time after an 
extended apprenticeship of singing, hoof- 
ing, and clowning with a tear in the eye. 
In addition to the inevitable show staged 
by the precocious cast, there is a block 
dance for the benefit of a Settlement 
House, a scene of questionable taste in- 
volving some British refugee children, sev- 
eral catchy tunes, and a sideshow of im- 
personations contributed by the talented 
co-stars. Mickey’s Richard Mansfield 
(Cyrano) and Judy’s Sarah Bernhardt 
(L’Aiglon) are as painful to behold as you 
could expect; the rest of the album is less 
pretentious and better showmanship—par- 
ticularly Mickey’s impersonation of that 
Brazilian Bombshell, Carmen Miranda. 





Triumph for the Scrub Brush 


The movie version of “The Shanghai 
Gesture” was to have been a triumphant 
comeback for Josef von Sternberg. It 








...and as a banjo-plunking darky 
in ‘Babes on Broadway.’ P.S. He 
also led at the boa offices in 1941 


won't be. The director who once turned 
out such films as “Underworld” and “The 
Last Command” and brought Marlene 
Dietrich to the United States and a state 
of perpetual glamor with “The Blue An- 
gel” has taken a thumping tumble with his 
first film try in more than two years. 
Claptrap that it was, John Colton’s play 
“The Shanghai Gesture” provided a sen- 
sational theme and a theatrical gusto that 
registered at the box office. Since the play 
was produced in 1926, more than 30 at- 
tempts were made to steer a screen treat- 
ment past the lifted eyebrow of the Hays 
Office. Arnold Pressburger, an independ- 
ent producer for United Artists, has proved 
handiest of all with the scrubbing brush; 
the trouble is there was little left for von 
Sternberg to go on after the clean-up. 
Out of respect for the cinematic pro- 
prieties, that Manchu Machiavelli, Moth- 
er God Damn, has been rechristened 
“Mother” Gin Sling, and her thriving 
bordello at the crossroads of the Eastern 
world has been redecorated as a sumptuous 
gambling casino. But while there are 
other major and required changes in plot 
and character, a reasonable facsimile of 
the original theme persists. The Chinese 
Lily still plots her belated, extravagant 
revenge on the Englishman who has done 
her wrong; his daughter Poppy continues 
to prove an abandoned creature for rea- 
sons you'll guess soon enough as what little 
story there is develops against a backdrop 
of Chinese New Year firecrackers and a 
menagerie of assorted unpleasant people. 
Even the dated theatrical odds and ends 
left over from the scrubbing might have 
added up to entertainment of a sort if von 
Sternberg—who claims additional discredit 
as an adaptor—hadn’t ignored the plot in 
his preoccupation with lighting and com- 
position, with interminable close-ups of the 
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rovocative eyelash and the responding 
come-hither side glance, and the job of 
passing off Gene Tierney as another Mar- 
lene Dietrich and Victor Mature as a sec- 
ond Valentino. As a result, the characters 
in “The Shanghai Gesture” indulge in al- 
most no action beyond the business of 
walking—and even that is staged at a 
leisurely stroll. 





Box-Office Royalty 


It is always nice to know how you spend 
your money. Where your movie dollars 
go is annually determined by the Motion 
Picture Herald, a trade magazine that 
polls more than 13,000 film exhibitors and 
rates the stars’ potency at the box office. 
This year’s poll establishes Mickey Rooney 
as the exhibitors’ top money-maker for 
the third consecutive year—a record sur- 
passed only by Shirley Temple, who man- 
aged to stave off rivals for four years. 

Clark Gable’s record is even more im- 
pressive. Up from third place last year to 
second again, he is the only star to place 
among the winners every year since the 
Herald began the poll in 1932. Other sur- 
vivors from 1940 are Spencer Tracy, in 
fifth place, Gene Autry in sixth, Bette Da- 
vis in eighth, and Judy Garland in tenth. 

Of last year’s Big Ten, three—Tyrone 
Power, Bing Crosby, and Wallace Beery 
—slipped back to the Fifteen Honor Stars, 
to be replaced by Gary Cooper (7), Bob 
Hope (4), and Abbott and Costello (3). 
Last year Bob Hope rated eighteenth 
place and Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, 
who had appeared in only one film, rated 
nowhere at all. If any significance is to 
be gathered from these new statistics, it 
is that the public taste is far from fickle 
and that last year was a bonanza year for 
comedies—service comedies in particular. 





OTHER NEW OPENINGS 


Look Wuo’s Lavenine (RKO-Radio) : 
Fibber McGee and Molly (Jim and Mari- 
an Jordan) may be a top-ranking team in 
radio but they are just another folksy cou- 
ple on the screen. This is perhaps, in part, 
the fault of the vehicle in which they make 
their movie bow; certainly the slapdash 
tale of small-town plot and counterplot is 
little help to anyone concerned—which in- 
cludes Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy, 
and Lucille Ball. 


You’ke In THE ArMy Now (Warner 
Brothers): A pair of vacuum-cleaner 
salesmen try their sales talk on a recruit- 
ing officer and spiel themselves into an 
amy complete with tanks, sergeants, a 
guardhouse, a colonel’s daughter, a camp 
show, ete. The service-picture gags are de- 
cidedly threadbare at this late date, but 
Jimmy Durante and Phil Silvers make the 
most of the familiar material at hand. 
Jane Wyman, Donald MacBride. 











ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





-_ Mantle, dean of the critics, 
and I liked “Letters to Lucerne.” Mr. 
Mantle and I are just about the lone- 
liest critics in New York. 

This play is not a good play. The 
first act is not to be believed, being as 
how it is chatter going on in a girls’ 
school near Lucerne, Switzerland, and I 
did not believe any of the chatter. Oh, 
I checked that very same night with 
two junior misses who are at Foxcroft. 
To my surprise and chagrin, Foxcroft 
girls admittedly gabble the way the 
tots gabbled in this place. And _ still 
I didn’t believe it. But before the 
night is over you believe wholeheart- 
edly in the League of Nations-Maed- 
chen im Uniform picture which the 
authors, Fritz Rotter and Allen Vin- 
cent, unreel. 

In this Lucerne school are a South- 
ern girl (Phyllis Avery), a New York 
orphan (Nancy Wiman), a French girl 
(Mary Barthelmess), an English girl 
(Faith Brook), a German girl (Grete 
Mosheim), and a Polish girl (Sonya 
Stokowski). Without violating any se- 
cret I can reveal that the happy girlish 
gabble-gabble is turned, by the turn of 
events, into an essence of any neutral 
country in this world. 

The Polish girl is in love with the 

German girl’s brother; the French girl 
allies herself with the English girl and 
the girl from the Sooth against the Ger- 
man, the Polish, and the New York 
girl. I’m sorry to say that at one or 
two points the direction stacked the 
cards, making the Southern girl a ridic- 
ulous symbol of practically everything 
anti-Axis. (This, of course, may be a 
grudging tribute to Miss Avery’s per- 
formance.) 
; Some other little details cried out for 
an expert hand, which sometimes I 
thought was my own expert hand. How- 
ever, there were audience silences 
2 broken only by the splash of tears in the 
third act, and I participated in those 
silences, if not in the liquid acquies- 
cence. Mr. Mantle gave it three stars- 
plus, and that’s about the way I would 
rate it. 

Miss Mosheim had the best part and 
did not falter. Miss Avery is the daugh- 
ter of Stephen Morehouse Avery, the 
screen writer, who may be proud of her. 
Miss Brook is Clive Brook’s attractive 
daughter’ and it’s too’ bad he couldn’t 





The Mantle of Mantle 


by JOHN O'HARA 


be here to be pleased with her stiff-up- 
per-lip performance (he is doing war 
work in England) . Miss Wiman’s father 
produced the play, but I’d have picked 
her too. Miss Stokowski was compe- 
tent, and her father is the conductor, 
Leopold. Miss Barthelmess was the 
prettiest, and when her part finally 
amounted to something it was impossi- 
ble to take your eyes off her. (Richard 
Barthelmess, sire.) 


The settings by Howard Bay for a 
play called “Brooklyn, U.S.A.” arc ex- 
tremely realistic, although on opening 
night not too readily at hand. But this 
play, formerly called “Murder, Inc.,” 
requires a glossary of mob-guy talk. At 
one point in my spotty career I was an 
authority on mob-guy talk. I was the 
first writer to put in print “Wuddia 
hippum the mob.” I was the first writer 
to do double talk in a short story and/or 
a novel. I made up several double-talk 
words which I since have heard on the 
radio and elsewhere. Now I no longer 
care, and I don’t think you would care 
about “Brooklyn, U.S.A.,” which proves 
that contemporary hoods (hoodlums, 
Ma) are even less acceptable than the 
Chicago chappies who frightened the 
Junior League into stashing their en- 
gagement rings while on the way to a 
party at Onwentsia. 


If “Banjo Eyes” proved anything 
it only proved once more that a big 
name on-stage and a lot of moola off- 
stage do not make a show. The money, 
off-stage, seems to have been got up by 
the Warner Brothers, or so the pretty 
rumor ran. The big name was the name 
of Eddie Cantor, and there was no ru- 
mor about that. Mr. Cantor was on 
stage practically every minute of this 
extravaganza, which assertedly was 
based on the comedy “Three Men on a 
Horse,” which got laughs a few years 
ago. As “Banjo Eyes” it got not a sin- 
gle chuckle from me. In its connection 
I was about to misuse the word vul- 
garity, but I looked up the word. My 
dictionary (“Mainly abridged from 
Webster’s International Dictionary”) 
doesn’t admit of the use of the word in 
this instance. But a hint? Oh, I guess 
not. You don’t want to read about a 
doggerel on a men’s laboratory door, 
do you? 
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Perspective 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Churchill 


Wier: nations at war it has for 
centuries been the rule that a great voice 
is worth many legions in the field. It is no 
news to Americans that in Winston 
Churchill the British have such a voice. 
But the climax of the Prime Minister’s 
visit here—his address to the Congress of 
the United States—was a matchless ex- 
pression of the resolution, the hopes and 
the singleness of purpose of many nations. 
The words were worthy of the occasion 
and its necessities. 

Great as was the utterance, the silent 
fact behind it was even more important. 
That fact was the fiber of the man who 
spoke. Back through many years to the 
public career of a father who quit high 
office and party for his convictions, Win- 
ston Churchill’s marks of distinction have 
been his courage and independence. In the 
ups and downs of public life he has tasted 
the bitter with the sweet. And it was no 
surprise to those who knew the stuff of 
which he was made that in the black sum- 
mer of 1940 his “Olympian fortitude” sus- 
tained and quickened those among whom 
hope was all but lost. 

Last week Churchill gave us the kind of 
warning that Americans will always take 
from a man who has himself triumphant- 
ly survived disaster. We shall have plenty 
of reverses, he told us, before our real su- 
periority shows itself. For this stiff dose 
of realism the people of America will bless 
Winston Churchill, now and always. 





The Psychology of Attack 


y tee who wondered what the spir- 
it of our civilian population would be at 
the first impact of war’s reality might well 
consider California’s state of mind after 
three weeks of war. Consider, for instance, 
the small city of Santa Barbara, in which 
these observations are being written. 

Santa Barbara, with the mountains at 
its back, looks out over the Pacific. A little 
over a week ago, its morning paper, The 
News Press, carried two front-page stories 
side by side. The first told of a submarine 
attack on the tanker Storey within sight 
of the shore and less than 50 miles from 
the city. The second announced a drive to 
make Santa Barbara “No. 1 Thumbs Up 
City in the United States.” All articulate 
civic organizations, it said, urged that 
those directing the military strategy of the 
nation be told that the war need not be 
fought on the principle of defense so far 


as the nerves and property and lives of the 
Coast cities are concerned. The Coast 
cities can take it. They can take it just as 
Santa Barbara fifteen years ago took an 
earthquake, relatively more devastating 
than the bombings London took from Hit- 
ler, and still rose from the ruins. 

The cities of California are pretty impa- 
tient with Mr. La Guardia’s administra- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense, of 
course. Pointedly The San _ Francisco 
Chronicle comments on the need for effi- 
cient organization rather than “spread 
eagle speeches.” Up and down the Coast 
the remark is made that Mr. La Guardia 
should concentrate on his big job in 
New York and let “some practical man” 
head the OCD. The excellent home de- 
fense developing everywhere in Califor- 
nia is almost solely the result of home 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, the people of the state are 
resentful of friends and relatives elsewhere 
who write offering them shelter and refuge. 
“Refuge?” they ask indignantly. “Why, 
the people of this state want the country 
to know that California is maintaining the 
normal course of its life and determined to 
maintain it, with such regard to wartime 
necessities as is required the country over. 
Now, as always, California is a great place 
to live, do business, educate children and 
spend a holiday. Heaven knows, we don’t 
need any odds.” And this observer cer- 
tainly confirms it. 

Here, if anywhere, it is clear that the 
country seconds James Conant’s statement 
that it will be better for American cities 
to take token bombings in their stride than 
for the nation to withhold planes, guns 
and ammunition needed at Singapore and 
other outposts. Here, if anywhere, it is 
clear that Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and all those who make decisions for us 
can be assured of one momentous fact: 
the American people are fully prepared to 
sacrifice small securities to achieve the 
greater security of winning the war wher- 
ever it must be fought. They want com- 
petence and intelligence in organization. 
But they will not flinch at discomfort or 
danger in their own daily living. 





Living With Censorship 


with censorship isn’t going 
to be pleasant. But there are lots of things 
we would like even less. A reign of rumor, 
for example. It is bad enough to stand up 


against the hot gusts of irresponsible talk 
that pass from person to person. But to 
permit wide and apparently authoritative 
dissemination of even a fraction of this 
gabbling would be ruinous to our military 
effectiveness and our morale as well. In- 
telligent censorship is not only a way of 
protecting us from a foreign enemy and 
preventing him from obtaining informa- 
tion of military value. It is a way of sav- 
ing us from ourselves. 

All of us bear witness to our own ter- 
rific appetite for news. We consume hours 
of radio news. We read vast quantities of 
printed material. This is inevitable, since 
we are fully aware of our stake in the 
world conflict. It is also desirable—desir- 
able because an informed, alert and intel- 
ligent public opinion is one of the most 
potent advantages that we have in the 
balance against the Axis. For years the 
peoples under Axis domination have been 
groping in the dark. Their faculties for 
seeing, understanding, believing, are in 
large part atrophied. Informed opinion is 
our ultimate security. It is the guaran- 
tor of the full exercise of our striking 
power. 

So far as the practical aspects of cen- 
sorship are concerned, we in the United 
States have great advantages. We can 
profit by the mistakes of Great Britain, 
where many faltering steps finally resulted 
in a workable system. We start at the 
point Britain reached after two years of 
experiment. And we start auspiciously— 
with a governmental organization that ap- 
pears to conform with sound principles of 
wartime censorship; with a real news- 
paperman, Byron Price, as its director; 
with a general disposition on the part of 
press and public to bear with the censor. 
There will be squabblings, mistakes and 
complaints. On their side, the newspaper- 
men will be working in most difficult cir- 
cumstances, compelled to go without or 
hold back news that all their instincts and 
professional training impel them to get 
and publish. But barring strong evi- 
dence to the contrary, there is no rea- 
son to assume that the censor will be un- 
fair or unreasonable or that he will permit 
the antagonism against the press charac- 
teristic of a few officials to influence the 
flow of news. 

It has been made clear that, as in Eng- 
land, editorial opinion will not be a sub- 
ject of censorship. Under such a policy 
there will occasionally be unmerited criti- 
cism. But the maintenance of criticism in 
Congress and in the press is insurance 
that those responsible for the war effort 
not only want to do their best, but want 
to be told when they do not seem to be do- 
ing their best. The public can be trusted 
to reject captious critics; and those who 
write criticism can be trusted to keep this 
fact in mind. For writers of opinion in the 
last analysis depend upon the good will of 
the public. They can have no influence 
without it. 
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Dear Miss: You weren’t here for 
the Last World Upheaval, but your 
Dad was. He probably still has pain- 
ful memories of those army shoes he 
wore—brutally stiff, cruelly heavy. 
Things are different today for your 
favorite soldier. He steps blithely 
along in supple, comfortable foot- 
wear, his feet equally at ease for 
rhumba rhythms or maneuver mud. 


The tanning industry has made the 
difference; the tanning industry and 
its use of such product-planning fa- 
cilities as those offered to a// indus- 
tries by Monsanto. And it’s a differ- 
ence that is important to you, Miss— 
to you and all your family. For in 
this case it means your shoes, too, 
will be more flexible; better in fit, 
looks and wear. A lifetime of happier 
steps with healthier feet! 


‘+ * & 
How is all this being done? Through 
use of the Mertanols, for one thing— 


Monsanto’s laboratory-controlled 
synthetic tanning agents, now em- 








ployed by many leading tanners. 
They bring about reduction of in- 
solubles in the tanning extract, more 
even penetration in the tanning proc- 
ess, lighter color in the finished 
leather. And the Mertanols are just 
one group from a long list of Monsanto 
Chemicals for the tanning industry. 
(See list below.) 

As in tanning, so in almost every 
other industry—Monsanto can serve 
wherever chemical or plastics prob- 
lems arise. Any manufacturer who is 
looking ahead to the day when better 
peacetime products will once again 
be his major concern, may profitably 
consult Monsanto today. 
Monsanto CuHeEmicat Co., St. Louis. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR TANNING—Acetic acid, 
aluminum sulfate, aqua ammonia, liquid chlo- 
rine, disodium phosphate, lacquers, lampblack, 
Merclor, Mertanol, muriatic acid, Permanol, 
phenol U. S. P., phosphoric acid, sodium 
pyrophosphate, reagent chemicals, Santobrite, 
Santomerse, Santosite, Santotan KR, sodium 
bisulfite, sodium sulfate «nhydrous, sodium 
sulfide, solvents, sulfuric acid, tri-sodium 
phosphate. 
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